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_ Preface 


OT much is demanded by way of introduc- 
N tion to the present collection of sketches, 
which is designed as a companion to a 
previous volume, entitled Boys who Became Famous. 
Some one has remarked on the paucity of great 
women, comparing them, as a class, to an orange that 
is soon squeezed. The present writer has not been 
conscious of any difficulty arising from this source, 
possibly because of the relative elasticity of the term 
‘famous.’ A manor woman may be famous without 
being necessarily great in the sense on which austere 
critics insist. If the number of chapters is rather 
fewer than in the former volume, the reason lies 
partially in the fullness with which some of the 
characters have narrated the circumstances of their 
early days, but more in the writer’s deliberate choice 
of a more detailed treatment. 

Reference must be made to the following bio- 
graphies, after which several of these little portraits 
have been drawn: Maria Edgeworth, by the Hon. 
Emily Lawless; The Incomparable Mrs Siddons, by 
Mrs C. Parsons; Records of a Girlhood, by Fanny 
Kemble; Hannah More, by A. M. Meakin; Louisa 
May Alcott, by Mrs Cheney; Florence Nightingale, by 
Sarah A. Tooley ; Jenny Lind, by H. S. Holland and 
W. R. Rockstro; Forty Years of Song, by Madame 
Albani; My Australian Girlhood, by Mrs Campbell 
Praed; Marie Corelli, by T. F. G. Cotes and R. S, 
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Warren Bell; Isabella Bird, by Anna M. Stoddart ; 
The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth, by F. A. Mumby ; 
The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, edited by Viscount 
Esher ; and Miss Keller’s Story of My Life. 


F. J: SNELL 
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CHAPTER 1: Mana Edge- 


worth 


ISS EDGEWORTH enjoys the distinction 
M. of being one of five women included in 
the English Men of Letters new series—an 
honour she well deserves. By her masculine vigour 
she wiped out the reproach of sickliness formerly 
attaching to the term ‘authoress,’ now practically 
obsolete; and, thanks to her, the equality of the 
sexes in the republic of letters is an established and 
acknowledged fact. 

Some of her biographers speak of Maria Edgeworth’s 
girlhood as dull and uneventful. We do not agree. 
It seems to us that her early years have an extra- 
ordinary interest, not so much on account of special 
and remarkable incidents as for the general atmo- 
sphere surrounding them, and striking indications of 
character. But our readers shall judge for themselves. 

It was on New Year’s Day, 1767, that a tiny maiden 
opened her eyes for the first time at Black Bourton, 
about fourteen miles from Oxford, in the house of 
her mother’s father, a Mr Elers. Maria’s father, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, was in many senses an 
exceptional person. For one thing, he married at 
eighteen, when he was only an_ undergraduate. 
The folly of this course speaks for itself, and the 
results were not happy. There were five children of 
the marriage. The eldest was a boy, Richard, born 
in 1766. Next came Maria, then two more daughters, 
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Anna and Emmeline, and finally an infant, which 
did not long survive. Soon after the loss of her 
youngest child, Mrs Edgeworth died in Great Russell 
Square, London, at the house of her aunts, the 
Misses Blake. Maria, a little girl of six, was con- 
ducted to her mother’s bedside and received her 
parting kiss. That is about all she could remember 
of her real mother, whose place was filled in four 
short months by a young lady of surpassing loveliness 
—Miss Honora Sneyd. Once when Maria was about 
seven years old, she chanced to be standing beside 
her stepmother’s dressing-table, and, gazing up at her 
face, exclaimed with childish enthusiasm, ‘* How 
beautiful!’ ‘ Stepmother,’ connoting as it so often 
does harshness and even cruelty, seems hardly the 
word for this adorable creature, who won the hearts 
of all her acquaintances. Maria, on her part, was 
dutiful and submissive, and the two became excellent 
friends. 

During the interval between the death of the first 
Mrs Edgeworth and the wedding of the second, 
Maria was under the care of her great-aunts, the 
Misses Blake before mentioned. They were stately 
dames, and the principal amusement of their young 
charge was to accompany them in their walks round 
about the British Museum and similar places. Mr 
Edgeworth was an Irish ‘squireen,’ and shortly after 
his second marriage he decided on removing, with 
his new wife and the children, to Edgeworthstown, 
the family seat in the Emerald Isle. 
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In later years Maria could recall little of this period 
of her history beyond a couple of incidents which 
prove that small girls, equally with small boys, are 
prone to mischief. It so happened that a checked 
sofa cover and a pair of scissors had been left about 
where Maria could not only see, but handle them. 
The association suggested to the young innocent the 
idea of cutting out the squares, which she did— 
some of them, at any rate. The sequel is not 
recorded, but it is a great wonder if some one was 
not, momentarily, very angry with Maria, as well 
as vexed at her own carelessness. 

Evidently Miss Maria had the bump of destructive- 
ness, as she was guilty of another act of vandalism 
at the expense of a set of garden frames, newly glazed 
and laid out on the grass. Nothing is so brittle as 
glass, and knowing that, what must the girl do but 
trample on and through the glistening surfaces ? 
Half a century later, she told a relative that she 
vividly recollected the delightful sensation of smash- 
ing up the glass of those garden frames. Had she 
thought of it, she might have been deterred by the 
risk to her own flesh, but, if she was cut, she met 
with no lasting harm as the punishment of her 
adventure. 

If these escapades are at all typical of Maria’s 
conduct at this time, it was quite wise and kind to 
subject her to regular discipline. Mrs Edgeworth 
Was easy-going, and she may have found the impul- 
sive, high-spirited girl beyond her gentle control. 
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At all events, her step-daughter, when eight years 
of age, was spirited away to Mrs Lataffiere’s school 
at Derby, and seven whole years were to elapse 
before she returned to Erin. She was not completely 
severed from her family, being allowed, and doubtless 
encouraged, to correspond with them; and the follow- 
ing epistle—rather prim—will be read with interest 
as an illustration of the way in which daughters 
were taught to address their parents : 


** DERBY, 
‘* March 80, 1776. 


““ DEAR Mamma,—lIt is with the greatest pleasure 
that I write to you, as I flatter myself it will make 
you happy to hear from me. I hope you and my 
dear papa are well. School now seems agreeable to 
me. I have begun French and dancing, and intend 
to make improvement in everything I learn. I 
know that it will give you great satisfaction to know 
that I am a good girl. My cousin Clay sends her 
love to you; mine to my father and sisters, who I 
hope are well. Pray give my duty to papa, and 
accept the same from, dear Mamma, 

“Your dutiful daughter.” 


In 1780 Maria was promoted to Mrs Davis’s school 
in Upper Wimpole Street, London, which catered 
for more advanced pupils than the Derby seminary, 
and provided, we are told, ‘excellent masters.” 
Mrs Lataffiere and her assistants, by their thorough 
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Maria Edgeworth 

methods of-instruction, had anticipated the London 
professors, and particular credit is due to Mr Lataffiere, 
who, as was scarcely avoidable in a ladies’ school, 
played second fiddle to his wife. As language master, 
he had grounded Maria so well in French and Italian 
that she found her exercises at Mrs Davis’s establish- 
ment absurdly simple, so much so that at one sitting 
she finished a batch sufficient to last a whole quarter. 
“These,” says Miss Lawless, “she kept strung 
together in her desk, and while the other girls were 
labouring at their tasks, she had all that time for 
reading what she pleased to herself, and when the 
French master came round for the exercises, she 
had only to unstring hers and present it.” 

Already Maria was a great reader of all sorts of 
books, and these spells of leisure, secured by her own 
foresight and ability, must have been pleasant oases 
in the desert of routine. Already, too, she had 
“commenced author.’ Rather before the date at 
which we have now arrived, she had composed a tale 
to the order of her father, whose instructions were 
that it was to be about the length of a Spectator— 
Addison’s, of course—and on the subject of ‘ Gene- 
rosity.’ It might be borrowed from history or 
romance. Her father added that it “ must be sent 
the day sennight [week] after you receive this, and 
I beg you will take some pains about it.” Mr 
Edgeworth’s concluding exhortation was no doubt 
occasioned by the circumstance that this was a 
kind of sporting affair in which Maria, without know- 
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ing it, was being pitted against “a young gentleman 
from Oxford.” The umpire was Mr Sneyd, Mrs 
Edgeworth’s brother, and his award was in favour 
of Maria. “ An excellent story and extremely well 
written,” was his verdict, which, however, was 
followed by a somewhat curious rider—“ but 
where’s the generosity ?”’ This became a favourite 
quotation of Miss Edgeworth’s, serving instead of 
hackneyed allusion to the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. 

The “ young gentleman from Oxford ” may or may 
not have known that his rival was an expert, or, if not 
an expert, one who had acquired some practice in 
the art of story-telling. Not that Maria had exer- 
cised her imagination on paper, but, both at Derby 
and in London, she had cultivated the habit of 
improvising tales for the delectation of her school- 
fellows, who shared her bedroom and were thrilled 
by romantic or gruesome narratives spun from her 
fertile brain. As a sample of what she could accom- 
plish in a line of fiction associated with the name of 
Edgar Allan Poe, may be mentioned her invention 
of a villain who rejoiced in “‘ a mask made from a dead 
man’s face, which he put on when he wished to be 
disguised, and which he at other times kept buried 
at the foot of a tree.” 

The reader, perchance, may be aware that im- 
provisation in the above sense is an Italian trade or 
institution, but, what is quite as interesting to lovers 
of fiction—and fact—is that R. D. Blackmore, the 
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Maria Edgeworth 


famous author of Lorna Doone, commenced in pre- 
cisely the same way by regaling the boys in his 
dormitory with stories of his own invention. We 
cannot recall a similar instance in writers of their 
standing, but perhaps the practice is not very un- 
common. 

About this time Maria was seized with severe 
inflammation of the eyes, and at her father’s bidding 
she consulted a distinguished physician, who placed 
the girl between his knees and examined the affected 
organs. The result, announced in a loud and em- 
phatic tone, was most alarming. “She will lose 
her sight,” he declared. Doctors, though their 
opinions are entitled to respect, are not always 
right, and Maria did not go blind. After a while 
she got well. 

She was still suffering from this complaint when 
the holidays came round, and she went on a visit to 
Anningsley, where she was the guest of her father’s 
great friend, Mr Thomas Day. This gentleman is 
known to fame as the author of The History of 
Sandford and Merton—a work formerly prescribed 
for youthful readers of an inquiring turn of mind, 
and which can be read with some profit and perhaps 
interest at the appropriate age. Nevertheless, Mr 
Day was painfully eccentric, and on certain points 
quite crazy—more especially in his views of marriage, 
to which he endeavoured to convert first Miss Honora 
Sneyd, before she became the second Mrs Edgeworth, 
and then her sister Elizabeth, who was to be the third 
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Mrs Edgeworth. Neither of these ladies would con- 
sent to be his wife, and no wonder, for he demanded 
absolute submission to his will and pleasure, and 
harem-like seclusion for the term of her natural 
life. 

Maria Edgeworth had cause to remember her stay 
under Mr Day’s roof. The martinet undertook the 
cure of her eyes, and the specific on which he relied 
was a fearful decoction known as ‘ Bishop Berkeley’s 
tar-water.’ It would be pardonable to conjecture 
that this was a lotion to be applied outwardly. 
Nothing of the kind. ‘‘ Now, Miss Maria,” quoth:Mr 
Day, bending over her with his lank black locks, 
and presenting the nauseous draught, “ drink this.” 
Some girls would have returned a flat refusal, but 
Maria heroically complied. “In spite of his stern 
voice,’ says her stepmother, “ there was something 
of pity in his countenance, which always induced 
her to swallow it.” 

In those days girls did ue play golf or hockey, 
but their physical education was not entirely 
neglected. Besides dancing lessons, they were put 
through a course of calisthenics in the shape of 
back-boards, iron collars, and dumb-bells. Maria’s 
case was deemed exceptional. For a girl of fourteen 
she was very short, which is somewhat strange, since 
she came of a fine, tall family. To remedy this 
defect while there was time, the undersized maiden 
was swung by the neck! In this way it was hoped 
to draw out her muscles and encourage her to grow. 
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Alas! this ingenious, but cruel, method failed to 
produce the desired effect. A lady, who recalled 
her appearance in mature life, testifies to her diminu- 
tive stature. ‘‘Small? Yes, she was exceedingly 
small, except for her nose, which, I remember, seemed 
to me to be very big.” 

At the age of fifteen Maria and all her relations 
returned to Ireland. The year before—in 1780—her 
kind stepmother, Honora, had died, and the bereaved 
husband, in defiance of the table of affinities, married 
his deceased wife’s sister, Elizabeth. When she also 
died, Mr Edgeworth, almost as bad as Bluebeard or 
Henry VIII, took to himself a fourth wife. These 
frequent marriages meant a host of children, and, as 
if that were not enough, two more Miss Sneyds were 
permanent members of the household. Maria was 
especially devoted to a junior boy, Henry, for whom 
she wrote her first children’s stories. 

Our heroine’s girlhood was now virtually past. 
From the hour she set foot in Ireland, she was annexed 
by her father as his constant attendant and secretary. 
She kept all his accounts and accompanied him in his 
visits to the tenantry on her cob or pony, ‘ Dapple.’ 
Thirty years later, a Quarterly Reviewer, wishing to 
make himself disagreeable, declared that the factotum 
had screened herself in her father’s court-room, 
_ where he sat as justice, “for the purpose of taking 
notes of the peculiar manners and expressions of the 
litigants.” It is hard to know what to make of this 
charge of furtive behaviour. It does not strike us 
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as very serious, and, quite possibly, is untrue. One 
thing seems certain—that she had no thought of 
turning such notes to immediate account, as twelve 
years were to elapse before she began the series of 
Trish novels on which her reputation depends, 


CHAPTER II: Zhe Princess 
Ethzabeth 


LIZABETH, Queen of England during per- 
haps the most glorious period of our country’s 
history, was the daughter and only child of 

Henry VIII and his second consort, Anne Boleyn. 
She was born at the Manor of Greenwich, Septem- 
ber 7, 1533. The christening, which took place a few 
days later, was an occasion of much pomp, among 
those invited being the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of London, the Masters of the City Com- 
panies, and the two French ambassadors. But bon- 
fires and other signs of popular rejoicing are said to 
have been wanting. On the completion of the rite 
a herald posted himself in front of the church and 
proclaimed the tiny infant a princess of England. 

Mother and child remained at Greenwich for two 
or three months, and then Elizabeth was removed 
to Hatfield, whither were sent not only household 
servants, but the King’s elder daughter Mary (after- 
ward Queen). As a girl of seventeen, Mary was 
quite old enough to feel humiliation; and the 
vengeful Queen Anne had boasted that she would 
compel the unhappy Princess to serve her daughter, 
the little Elizabeth, as lady’s maid. 

In the following January, Henry visited Hatfield, 
and Anne strained every nerve to keep him from 
seeing Mary, a pretty, accomplished girl for whom 
he had a fatherly affection. In this attempt she was 
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not quite successful. When his Majesty was about 
to mount his horse, the Princess went out on the 
terrace to witness his departure; and the King, turning 
round, caught sight of her in an attitude of supplica- 
tion. He put his hand to his hat, and the courtiers, 
who before had scarcely known how to behave, 
instantly followed the royal example. It is well to 
record these incidents, for at a later period it was a 
common belief that Mary’s severity to her sister was 
inspired, partly at least, by the memory of the insults 
to which the former had been subjected when her 
rival was an innocent babe. 

Elizabeth was still in her cradle when it was pro- 
posed to affiance her to the third son of Francis I 
of France, the prospective bridegroom being also an 
infant. The premature match-making had no result, 
Henry VIII, a keen bargainer, proposing terms which 
the French monarch was unable to accept. 

When the Princess was between two and three 
years of age, her mother perished on the scaffold. 
This melancholy event brought about a great 
change in the child’s fortunes. Her first governess, 
Margaret Bryan, who had been ‘ lady-mistress’ of 
the Princess Mary, found it necessary to pen a long 
letter to the Chancellor, Thomas Cromwell, in which 
she gave a sad account of the state of the little 
lady’s wardrobe. She seems to have been quite 
destitute of clothing. Moreover, one Master Skelton, 
a kinsman of the late queen, claiming to be master 
of the house, insisted on the child dining and supping 
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every day at the ‘ board of state,’ or what we should 
term the ‘high table.’ Like a sensible woman, 
Lady Bryan took exception to this rule. The table 
would be loaded with meats, fruits, and wines wholly 
unsuited for one so young. 

Henry, the Bluebeard of our monarchs, wedded a 
succession of wives, and to each of these, in turn, the 
motherless Princess was prompted to write dutiful 
letters, thanking them for some mark of attention or 
complimenting them on the high position to which 
they had been elevated. The earliest of these 
epistles, addressed to Jane Seymour, and dated July 
31, 1537, cannot have been Elizabeth’s composi- 
tion—the style is too formal. Probably it was 
indited by her governess, unless it was the joint 
production of Mr and Mrs Denny, who are named 
in the letter, and in whose house at Cheshunt the 
Princess was lodged during several years of her girl- 
hood. In 1543 she wrote to Henry’s last queen, 
Catherine Parr, who interested herself in the forlorn 
princesses and superintended their studies. Elizabeth 
responded by dedicating to her Majesty a prose 
translation of a devotional French poem. 

Toward the close of King Henry’s reign, the 
Princess passed much time at Hatfield in the company 
of her young step-brother (afterward Edward VI). 
Their dispositions were sympathetic and—an impor- 
tant bond in those days—both were Protestants. In 
1546 the pleasant intimacy was broken; Edward 
went to Hertford, and Elizabeth to the royal palace 
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at Enfield. After that they wrote to each other— 
curiously, as we should now think—in Latin, and the 
Prince, addressing his correspondent as his “sweetest” 
or “very sweet sister,” does not disguise his grief at 
the separation. During Edward’s brief reign their 
relations were no less cordial. In one of her letters 
Elizabeth refers to her old custom of sending her 
brother a New Year’s gift. She was considering, 
evidently in some perplexity, what would be a suit- 
able present in gold or gems, when all at once the 
Lord Protector Somerset saw fit to abolish the 
custom of New Year’s gifts altogether, and in this 
unwelcome fashion her little problem was solved. 
At another time the King asked her for her portrait. 
Elizabeth, in reply, expresses regret that she had 
not forestalled the request, but dwells with quaint 
seriousness on excellence of the mind compared with 
physical attractions. Brother and sister seldom met, 
but in one of her letters the Princess rapturously 
recalls the King’s “ most delightful society ”’ and the 
favours which Edward had heaped upon her at their 
leave-taking. 

Placed under a tutor, William Grindal, a friend 
of the famous Ascham, and not, by the way, the 
same person as the future archbishop of that name, 
Elizabeth made swift progress in her studies. For 
two years she was a pupil of Roger Ascham himself, 
who, writing to a German professor, cannot suffi- 
ciently commend his “ royal mistress.”’ At sixteen, 
he says, she spoke French and Italian like her native 
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tongue, and Latin with fluency. Greek she spoke 
“moderately well.” This is, in fact, high praise. 
How many Oxford or Cambridge men can speak 
Greek at all! Even Elizabeth, however, was not a 
match for Lady Jane Grey, who spoke Greek like 
English. 

Ascham gives a detailed account of the Princess’s 
studies, from which we find that her favourite 
subjects were divinity and the classics. Her tutor 
states that she was very skilful in music, but had no 
great delight in it. Im dress her taste was very 
simple. The soothsayers who had led King Henry 
and Queen Anne to expect a boy were not entirely 
at fault, for in Roger Ascham’s epistle there is no 
more striking passage than the following: ‘“ The 
constitution of her mind is exempt from female 
weakness, and she is endowed with a masculine 
power of application.” 

It was in the very year in which this letter was 
written—1550—that King Edward asked his sister 
for her portrait, and she sent the grave acknowledg- 
ment already noted. No wonder she rated great 
intellectual gifts more highly than the short-lived 
charms of form and feature. 

A few months later the Princess made a public 
entry into London with a train of lords, knights, 
and gentlemen. Here it should be explained that 
the Princess’s seclusion at Hatfield was due to the 
discovery that the ambitious Lord Seymour had 
designs on her hand. Although to the end she 
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remained single, it was not from lack of admirers, of 
whom Seymour was the first. As we shall see, her 
love-affairs brought her much trouble, and to her 
suitors the consequences were even more calamitous. 
Seymour lost his head not only in a romantic, but 
in a tragic sense. 

Those were trying times for people of strong 


ie a 


religious convictions, since each party, as it gained — 


the mastery, attempted to force its opinions and 
practices on its antagonists. King Edward and his 
court favoured the principles of the Reformation, 
whereas Princess Mary had a hearty distaste for 
them. She was commanded to give up the Mass, 
and, having refused, was summoned to make her 
defence before the Council. Elizabeth’s entry into 
the capital was intended to distract public attention 
from her sister’s unhappy position, and appears to 
have had that effect. 'The Londoners were captivated 
with her maiden grace and artlessness. 

Ere long the King’s health began to decline, and 
one of the Princess’s letters to him expresses much 
solicitude on that account. She had set out from 
Hatfield to visit him, but when she was half-way on 
her journey to London, was ‘advised’ to return. 
Such ‘ advice’ appears strange until it is explained 
that the dying monarch, yielding to the influence 
of the Duke of Northumberland, had altered the 
succession in favour of Lady Jane Grey, the Duke’s 
daughter-in-law. The plot was aimed at Mary rather 
than Elizabeth, but of necessity affected both sisters 
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alike. It was not fated to succeed. After Edward’s 
demise Mary triumphed without effort, and when she 
entered London was accompanied by the younger 
and more blooming Princess, who rode beside the 
faded Queen in proof of unshaken loyalty. 

Elizabeth, however, was not so complaisant as 
voluntarily to renounce the Protestant faith in which 
she had been reared. For a time she declined to 
attend Mass; and if at length she yielded the point, 
it was partly because she felt her sister’s coldness. 
But there was another and more potent reason. 
The English Roman Catholics were bitter to those 
of their countrymen and countrywomen who were 
not of their persuasion, and to them more than to 
either Mary or Philip of Spain may be ascribed the 
terrible persecution of the Protestants that has left 
so dark a stain on Mary’sreign. Elizabeth had many 
enemies in that party, and, according to Major Hume, 
she was advised by William Cecil (afterward the great 
Lord Burghley) to be guided by his example and 
conform as far as might be necessary for her safety. 
This counsel was certainly not heroic, but perhaps it 
was well for England that the Princess did not offer 
herself as a willing martyr to the malignity of her 
bigoted foes. 

The release of the young and handsome Edward 
Courtenay from the Tower, where he had been kept 
a prisoner for fifteen long and weary years, intro- 
duced a fresh complication. Courtenay had royal 
blood in his veins, and, on emerging from his cell, 
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deemed himself a fitting match for the Queen. Find- 
ing this a vain hope, he turned his thoughts to the 
younger sister; and at one time the Queen was 
disposed to sanction the engagement. In the earliest 
life of Elizabeth, written by Gregorio Leti, an Italian, 
in the reign of Charles II, are two love-letters said 
to have been written, one by the Princess and the 
other by Courtenay. If these be genuine, there can 
be no question that there was a regular courtship 
between the two young people. Courtenay, however, 
was not content with a purely matrimonial achieve- 
ment; he sought to make his expected marriage 
with Elizabeth a stepping-stone to the throne. Mary 
could not brook such insidious attempts on her 
crown and dignity, so the sisters parted, outwardly 
on amicable terms. 

Courtenay was not the man to head a dangerous 
conspiracy, but more resolution was shown by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, who ended his adventure on the 
scaffold, not before he had first accused and then 
exonerated both Courtenay and the Princess. Eliza- 
beth expressed horror at the rebellion, but several 
coincidences made her appear a consenting party, 
and Mary cannot be blamed for taking precautions. 
With great mildness she invited her sister to come to 
Court from Ashbridge, in Buckinghamshire. When 
Elizabeth pleaded her stock excuse, indisposition, the 
Queen’s note changed to one of command, but even 
then she was not harsh or severe, but sent her own 
litter for the convenience of the Princess, and two 
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_ physicians to see that the girl was fit to travel. The 
distance from Ashbridge to Westminster is only 
thirty-five miles, but it was five days before Elizabeth 
reached Highgate, and there she remained a week. 
Resuming her journey, she made her way from the 
northern heights through dense crowds of sym- 
pathetic citizens, and though she looked pale, her 
bearing was superb. She was dressed from head to 
foot in pure white, and that the people might have 
a better view of her person, she ordered the litter in 
which she was seated to be uncovered. 

A fearful storm was about to break on the unfor- 
tunate and innocent Princess. The Queen, hardening 
her heart, refused her request for an audience, and 
three weeks later, on the morning of Palm Sunday, 
Elizabeth was compelled to enter the royal barge 
at Westminster, and was conveyed to the Traitors’ 
Gate ofthe Tower. ‘‘ When,” writes Miss Strickland, 
*“ she came to the gate, a number of the warders and 
servants belonging to the Tower were drawn up in 
rank, and some of them as she passed knelt and 
prayed God to preserve her Grace, for which they 
were afterward reprimanded. Instead of passing 
through the gates to which she had been then 
conducted, Elizabeth seated herself on a cold, damp 
stone with the evident intention of not entering a 
prison which had proved so fatal toherrace. Bridges, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, said to her: ‘Madam, 
you had best come out of the rain, for you sit un- 
wholesomely.’ ‘Better sit here than in a worse 
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place,’ she replied, ‘ for God knoweth, not I, whither 
you will bring me.’ ” 

For the present she was conducted to an apartment, 
the door of which was secured with locks and bolts. 
Thereupon the wonderful courage with which she 
had supported her heavy lot forsook her—she ‘“ was 
dismayed.” 

For a whole month the Princess was not per- 
mitted to leave her room, and during that time was 
forced to hear Mass. Meanwhile Gardiner, the Lord 
Chancellor, and nine other members of the Council, 
employed every device to entrap her into some 
confession. Gardiner would have felt no scruple in 
procuring the death of Elizabeth, but was embar- 
rassed by the knowledge that if she died, Courtenay 
must die too. Now Courtenay had been his fellow- 
prisoner in the Tower, and Gardiner had still a kind 
feeling for him. 

In Foxe’s Book of Martyrs there is a pretty story 
in connexion with the second phase of Elizabeth’s 
captivity. When she was allowed to walk in the 
garden of the Tower, she frequently met a little boy, 
son of one of the officials, who brought her flowers 
and beguiled her weariness with his childish prattle. 
Presently this pleasure was stopped. The Lords of 
the Council, to whom the circumstance was reported, 
harboured misgivings that the boy was used by the 
lovers as a letter-carrier, and although he was only 
four years old, he was required to appear before them. 
His evidence was perfectly open and satisfactory ; 
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nevertheless, they censured the lad’s father and pro- 
hibited further meetings between the child and the 
Princess. The little fellow strove hard to disobey, 
but on approaching the garden door, found it locked. 
So he peeped through the keyhole, and seeing the 
beloved Princess, called out to her: ‘‘ Mistress, I can 
bring you no more flowers now.” 

At length Gardiner took it upon himself to send 
_ orders to the Lieutenant of the Tower for the instant 
dispatch of the fair prisoner, but the officer, remark- 
ing that the warrant did not bear the Queen’s signa- 
ture, refused to act, and Mary, when she heard what 
had happened, was furious. Summoning Gardiner 
and his colleagues, she denounced their “ inhuman 
usage ”’ of her sister. A new keeper was found in the 
person of Sir Henry Bedingfeld, a Norfolk knight, 
in whose charge the Princess was removed to the 
Palace of Woodstock. The people rejoiced at her 
departure, believing that it foreshadowed her com- 
plete restoration to freedom; but Elizabeth was of 
another opinion. On the first night she slept at 
Richmond, and, dismissing her servants, requested 
their prayers, “ for,”’ said she, “‘ this night I think to 
die.” This utterance was reported by her gentleman- 
usher to the chivalrous Lord Williams of Thame 
as he was pacing up and down with Bedingfeld. 
“Marry !” he exclaimed, “‘ God forbid that any such 
wickedness should be intended, which rather than it 
should be wrought, I and my men will die at her 
feet.” 
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Bedingfeld has often been depicted as rough and 
unmannerly. It is said that on the journey to 
Woodstock he ordered his boots to be pulled off, and 
for that purpose seated himself without ceremony in 
the chair of state provided for the Princess. This 
tale may be rejected as a stupid invention. In the 
light of the Bedingfeld Papers it cannot be doubted 
that the worthy knight, who delivered to Elizabeth 
a missive from the Queen on bended knee, has 
been cruelly traduced. He had no liking whatever 
for the hateful task that had been thrust upon him, 
and was glad enough when it ended. Once in a 
hasty moment Elizabeth called him “jailer,” but he 
gently answered that he looked upon himself as her 
protector. Unfortunately for Bedingfeld’s memory, 
Tennyson’s portrait of him in Queen Mary conveys 
to some minds an impression of clownishness, but 
we have failed to discover any grave injustice, and 
advise our readers to turn to the drama (Act III, 
sc. v) for an interesting poetical version of the facts 
that we have set forth in simple prose. 

Elizabeth’s petulance may be excused, for even at 
Woodstock her lot was irksome, her outlook dark 
and uncertain. MHolinshed tells us that one day the 
Princess came upon a country lass singing over her 
pail as she milked her cows in Woodstock Park. 
Struck by the girl’s blithesomeness, Elizabeth would 
gladly have changed places with her. ‘ That milk- 
maid’s lot,” she said, “‘is better than mine, and her 
lot merrier.” 
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Finally the Princess was set free, and a partial 
reconciliation took place between the sisters. But 
there were incessant plots against the reigning 
monarchs, in which members of the Princess’s house- 
hold were implicated, and it was only through the 
influence of King Philip that Elizabeth was not again 
arrested. 

In 1556 Courtenay died at Padua, either, as Froude 
states, “of an ague caught among the lagoons of 
Venice,” or of poison. In a letter, alleged to have 
been written by the unhappy nobleman on his death- 
bed, he begs the Princess to aceept two rings, “ that I 
may replace them in the same dear hands from which 
I received them”; and Miss Strickland thinks that 
there was “‘ a positive contract of marriage” between 
them. It was a romantic and mysterious affair. 

Mary died at daybreak on November 17, 1558, 
three days after she had named Elizabeth as her 
successor. To the harassed Princess, debarred from 
the exercise of her religion and in daily peril of 
molestation, the announcement of her sister’s decease, 
if not exactly welcome, must have been a relief. 
Her splendid reign, of which it is not within our 
province to write, forms an impressive contrast with 
her pinched and desolate girlhood, no less than 
with the inglorious and even infamous reign of her 
melancholy half-sister, 


CHAPTER III: Sarah Kemble 
(Mrs Szddons) 


EREDITY is supposed to play a great part 
H in human affairs, although it is sometimes 

difficult to trace its influence in men and 
women of genius. This is not the case with Mrs 
Siddons. With her parentage and early surroundings 
it would have been a surprise if she had won dis- 
tinction anywhere but on the stage. The family 
indeed laid claim to a glorious past compounded of 
the ownership of Pembridge Castle, the romantic 
valour of a cavalier, and the prosaic composure of 
a martyr. To be more explicit, Captain Richard 
Kemble saved the life of Charles II at the battle of 
Worcester by resigning his horse to him; and the 
Captain’s brother, a victim of Titus Oates’s conspiracy, 
was hanged at Hereford. The story goes that when 
the good priest was bidden to the gallows, he asked 
leave to smoke a last pipe. His body was surrendered 
to Captain Kemble, by whom it was interred at 


Welsh Newton. Ever since that time a pilgrimage ~ 


of devout Roman Catholics has been made to the 
martyr’s resting-place on the anniversary of his death, 
August 22. 

All this is very interesting, and would be still 
more so were it absolutely certain that the earlier 
and later Kembles were sprung from the same stock. 
Unhappily there was a missing link in the pedigree, 
and a ‘ fatherless Roger’ could not be joined on 
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to the preceding generation save by plausible con- 
jecture. It was natural, of course, that Roger 
Kemble, Mrs Siddons’s father, and grandson of the 
*fatherless Roger,’ should cling to the presumption, 
especially as he was an adherent of the same faith, 
nor is it impossible that the facts were as he fondly 
or wisely supposed them. If so, the whirligig of 
time, set in motion perhaps by bitter prejudice 
against Popery, had wrought terrible changes in the 
circumstances of the family. Roger Kemble’s brother 
was a Hereford barber, and it is said that Roger 
himself, before he took to the stage, learnt to shave 
faces and dress hair. He did not shine as an actor, 
but he earned, on an average, £350 a year, and 
being a man of agreeable manners, was as far as 
possible removed from the dinginess commonly 
associated with strolling players. He married Sarah 
Ward, daughter of the manager of a company with 
which he travelled. Old Ward, it appears, had 
registered a vow never to forgive her if she wedded 
an actor. When she defied him and _ bestowed her 
hand on Roger Kemble, her father shrugged his 
shoulders, remarking, ‘“‘ Well, my dear child, you have 
not disobeyed me—the devil himself could not make 
an actor of your husband.” According to another 
version of the anecdote, the compliment was paid, 
not to Kemble, but to his son-in-law Siddons, by 
Kemble himself. 

Enough has been said about Sarah Kemble’s 
parentage. She had four brothers and seven sisters, 
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but it is necessary to refer only to two—John Philip 
Kemble, the distinguished Shakespearian actor, and 
Charles, the father of Fanny Kemble, also an actor. 
The Roman Catholic Church now demands all the 
children of mixed marriages, but in those days 
accepted a fairer arrangement by which the boys 
were brought up in the faith of their father, the 
girls in that of their mother. Sarah therefore was 
baptized in the parish church of St Mary, Brecon, 
on July 14, 1755, and the infant was carelessly de- 
scribed in the register as the daughter of “ George 
Kemble, a2 Comedian.” She had been born nine 
days before, at a gabled inn called “‘ The Shoulder of 
Mutton,” and the building, which had then a 


timbered front, but has been much altered, is 


adorned with a marble tablet commemorating the 
circumstance. 

At the time of these interesting events, the 
Kembles were no doubt on tour, Brecon being one 
of the towns they periodically visited. It is well 
to have this fact etched into our memory, for Sarah 


Kemble’s girlhood was not one of the sheltered sort | 
that falls to the lot of most of her sex. As a mere — 


child, she had to earn her own living, being set to 
learn small parts and curtsey to spectators who 
were not always inclined to be gracious. Once, it is 


said, in the Brecon theatre, the audience hissed its © 


displeasure at the entrance of the diminutive actress. 
Thereupon, with admirable presence of mind, her 
“mother whispered to her to repeat the fable of 
36 
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‘The Boy and the Frogs,” in which are the following 
lines : 
Tis death to us, though sport to you, 
Unthinking, cruel boy ! 


This brought down the house, and ever afterward 
little Miss Kemble was sure of an indulgent reception. 
Mrs Parsons points out that ‘ Betsey ’ Farren, almost 
as bright a light in comedy as the great Sarah was 
in tragedy, was required, when a girl, to carry 
the drum of her troupe on her head in travelling 
from town to town. Handbills were expensive, so 
the usage was to advertise arrival by thumping 
the drum. Whether Sarah, as the youngest lady, 
was employed in this way, is somewhat doubtful. 
We should rather infer that, generally speaking, 
Mr Kemble’s receipts were sufficient to enable him 
to charter a van. 

The reader may have guessed, what we now state 
as a fact, that Mrs Kemble was not only the daughter 
of an actor-manager, but used to appear on the 
boards. Both she and her husband had acted with 
the celebrated Quin, and, when she undertook to 
train her eldest born, she thoroughly understood the 
needs of the profession—the vital importance, for 
instance, of a clear enunciation. But she was a 
woman of excellent principles, and rudely upset her 
husband’s bargain with that oddity William Combe 
(famous in after-days as the author of Dr Syntaz) 
who had been engaged to give little Sarah lessons in 
elocution. Rather shady, and very seedy, Combe 
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was no doubt fully competent to impart technical 
accomplishments, but ‘‘ the old lioness,” as Lawrence 
dubbed her, believed that there were other points 
to consider, besides professional aptitudes. Still, as 
we have said, she did not hold lightly by them, 
and herself taught her daughter not only correct 
methods of speech, but singing and the harpsi- 
chord. 

Both parents were anxious that their children 
should be as well educated as their circumstances 
permitted, but gipsy-life interfered with their wish 
in this respect. When it was their design to make a 
prolonged stay in a town, they made it a rule to 
send the children to a local school. At Worcester, 
for example, Sarah was made over to a Mrs Harris, 
of Thornlea House, who was good enough to teach 
her free of cost. At first the pupils were disposed to 
look down on the actor’s daughter, but she soon 
gained their admiration and affection by her expert 
share in school theatricals and a happy knack of 
turning the grocer’s sugar paper into sacque-bags for 
one and all. Forty years afterward Mrs Siddons had 
not forgotten the Worcester fat-cakes, humorously 
declaring that she could have eaten half a dozen at 
atime. Perhaps her school-fellows, in gratitude for 
her services, may have pressed these dainties on her 
acceptance, or they may have figured on the school 
table on high days. 

The early age at which Sarah was introduced to 
the public might have excited the fear that her 
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child-life was all work and no play. What has been 
just recorded proves that she had her gay hours, and 
here is another story in confirmation of the statement. 
One night she went to bed with her thoughts full of 
a ‘pleasure-party,’ which was to be held on the 
following day, and, more particularly, of a new pink 
gown that she was to wear on the occasion. Natur- 
ally she hoped that the elements would be gracious, 
and as a talisman she placed in her bed a Prayer 
Book open at the page containing the petition for fine 
weather. At daybreak she was aroused from her 
_ slumbers by a clatter of rain on her window panes, 
and glanced anxiously at her Prayer Book. It was 
still open, so she did not despair, and once more 
composed herself to sleep. Lo and behold! when 
the time came to get up, the sun was shining bril- 
liantly, and the pink gown, caught by its rays, was a 
perfect vision. Delight in finery did not remain one 
of her characteristics, for, in later days, she was 
culpably indifferent about dress. This may have 
been a revulsion from the false splendour of the 
theatre. Her poetical taste was more constant and 
also more grave than might have been anticipated in 
one whose nursery had been the green-room. She 
told Campbell that, as a girl of ten, she would pore 
for hours over Paradise Lost, and throughout her 
long life she never wavered in her allegiance to the 
Puritan genius. 

Sarah Kemble’s first recorded Shakespearian per- 
formance was at Worcester, when she was eleven 
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years old. She took the part of Ariel in The Tempest. 
About the same time she played the young Princess 
Elizabeth in WHavard’s Charles the First. She 
appeared as Rosetta in Love in a Village and as 
Leonora in The Padlock, both English operas; and, 
according to tradition, when acting in Murphy’s 
Grecian Daughter, she burst out laughing at the 
tragic conclusion of the drama. Her father became 
manager of the theatre at Kington, Hereford, and 
there she was advertised to take the role of Patty in 
The Maid of the Mull. 

By this time she had evidently outgrown certain 
simple tasks designed to aid the illusion, if indeed 
she had ever performed them at all. ‘Syntax’ 
Combe, the rejected ‘coach,’ however, gave the 
poet Rogers to understand that in early days Sarah 
was employed to imitate the sound of a windmill 
painted on one of the scenes, which she did by 
beating the snuffers against the candlestick. To 
evade the cost of a licence, Mr Kemble would often 
advertise a theatrical exhibition as a concert in three 
parts. Admission was free, but notice was given 
that a quantity of tooth-powder in papers, sold at 
2s., 1s., and 6d., was obtainable from certain agents. 
These papers were actually filled with chalk, and Mrs 
Parsons suggests, with much probability, that Sarah’s 
‘“‘rosy fingers” helped to do them up. The packets 
of ‘tooth-powder,’ of course, took the place of 
ordinary tickets of admission, as was very well under- 
stood by the people who purchased them. 
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At Worcester the ‘theatre’ was a stable in the 
backyard of the King’s Head Inn, and there on 
February 12, 1767, a play-bill announced that a 
Mr Siddons was to play the Duke of Richmond. 
He was attached to Mr Kemble’s company, for which 
he had abjured the honest calling of a barber. His 
future father-in-law, it will be remembered, had done 
the like. There seems to have been a strange affinity 
between this trade and the stage, due maybe to the 
proverbial fluency of hairdressers or their interest in 
wigs. 

Siddons was born at Walsall, where his father, 
landlord of a public-house called “The London 
Apprentice,” had come to an untimely end in a 
sparring or wrestling match. In 1766 the younger 
Siddons had taken part, as an amateur, in a play 
performed in a malthouse, after which he blossomed 
forth as a professional actor. When he essayed the 
ducal réle before mentioned, he was twenty-two 
years of age. Three years later Sarah Siddons, etat. 
16, promised to be his wife. He was a handsome 
fellow and, outwardly, a gentleman. As an actor, 
he was remarkably quick in learning a part, but 
neither Mr nor Mrs Kemble could see any special 
merit in him, and were in sad perplexity how to treat 
their daughter’s imprudent engagement. Suddenly 
there appeared a way out of the difficulty. At the 
Brecon theatre, a Mr Evans heard Sarah sing in The 
Padlock, and succumbed, it was believed, there and 
then, to her charms. Mr Evans was known as the 
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‘Squire of Pennant.? He was a small landowner 
with an income of £300, and, when he came forward 
with a proposal of marriage, Sarah’s parents must 
have impressed upon her the advantages of the 
offer. Siddons, in wild alarm, suggested that they 
should elope, but the girl refused. Whether she was 
inclined to yield to her elders’ advice, is not quite 
clear. Such, at any rate, was her lover’s belief, and 
he tore off to her parents, whom he reproached in 
bitter words for their interference. Kemble’s answer 
was to dismiss him, but he considerately allowed him 
a farewell benefit. Siddons abused his kindness by 
reciting at the performance, which was well patron- 
ized, a poetical effusion bearing upon his recent 
disappointment and commencing as follows: 


Ye ladies of Brecon, whose hearts ever feel 

For wrongs like to this I’m about to reveal ; 
Excuse the first product, nor pass unregarded 
The complaints of poor Colin, a lover discarded. 


He did not spare Sarah: 


At length the report reached the ears of his flame, 

Whose nature he feared from the source whence it 
came: 

She acquainted her ma’a, who, her ends to obtain, 

Determined poor Colin to drive from the plain. 


The provincial audience, failing to realize the 
bad taste of the lucubration, loudly applauded, and 
Siddons was retiring with a sense of gratified revenge, 
when, at the door of the green-room, he encountered 
Mrs Kemble. She boxed his ears! If Sarah was 
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anywhere near, she might have been pardoned for a 
similar action in return for the lines: 


A jilt is the devil, as has long been confess’d, 
Which a heart like poor Colin’s must ever detest. 


The girl, however, seems to have loved him still, 
and the ‘Squire of Pennant’s’ suit did not speed. 
‘Colin’ was forgiven and reinstated in her affections, 
though, no doubt, at the cost of strained relations 
between Sarah and her parents. For a time she gave 
up the stage and entered the service of Lady Mary 
Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliffe, Warwick, as tirewoman. 
Lady Mary’s son, Bertie, then a boy of eleven, after- 
ward told Miss Winn that he had “ been in the habit 
of hearing Mrs Siddons read Macbeth even from the 
period of her being his mother’s maid.” She was 
accustomed to read to members of the family, not 
only Shakespeare, but her early favourite Milton. 
Sarah had more the look of a queen than a menial, 
and Lady Mary confessed to a clever acquaintance, 
*Conversation’ Sharp, that when her maid entered 
the room, she could hardly help rising from her 
chair. 

Sometimes Lady Mary used to stay with a relative, 
afterward the Duchess of Ancaster, who reported 
that Sarah “ was fond of spouting in the servants’ 
hall.”” The master of the house, Lord Brownlow 
Bertie, was one of her admiring auditors, and when he 
joined his friends in the drawing-room, he praised her 
to the skies. Lady Mary frowned on these ecstasies. 
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*“* Brother,” she would say, “ don’t encourage the 
girl ; you will make her go on the stage.” 

Guy’s Cliffe was a most romantic spot, and Sarah 
Kemble was just the one to appreciate its beauty. 
From time to time Siddons came to see her. He 
entered by the back door, and the couple strolled out 
together to the mill, or beneath the giant cedars, to 
Guy’s Cave above the Avon. After remaining two 
years with the Greatheeds, Sarah bade adieu to her 
kind friend and mistress. Ere many years had passed 
over their heads, the heir was to wait on Mrs Siddons 
in trembling suspense with a tragedy he had written 
and hoped she might accept. She, noticing his con- 
fusion, pitied him as “a poor young man.” 

To conclude. William and Sarah were married at 
Trinity Church, Coventry, on November 26, 1778, 
the bride’s age being eighteen, and her father 
giving her away. The newly wedded pair decided 
to travel the old round, and Sarah was first billed 
as ‘Mrs Siddons ”’ at Worcester, December 13, of 
the same year. 


CHAPTER IV: Fanny Kemble 


ANNY KEMBLE was the niece of “the 
HK incomparable Mrs Siddons,” whose girlhood 
we have just sketched, and of John Philip 
Kemble, the tragedian; and her brother, John 
Mitchell Kemble, disappointed his parents by becom- 
ing only an illustrious Anglo-Saxon scholar. As for 
Fanny, she added to her reputation as an actress by 
her accomplishments as a writer; and anything more 
delightful than her Record of a Girlhood it has never 
been our happy fortune to peruse. 

It was on November 27, 1809, that Fanny Kemble 
was born in Newman Street, Oxford Road, London. 
She was the third child of Charles Kemble, actor, and 
his wife, Maria Theresa. The latter was an actress 
and dramatist. of French extraction. Her father, 
Captain Decamp, one of the invaders of Switzerland, 
had married a farmer’s daughter near Berne; and 
on the advice of Lord Monson—advice which proved 
to be bad—he had settled in London and endeavoured 
to make a living by his wits. Maria Theresa attracted 
attention as a child-actress in Le Taxier’s troupe of 
French children, and by her grace and beauty won 
her way into the highest circles. The Prince of Wales 
(afterward George IV) was of the number of those 
who noticed her, and Mrs Kemble often recalled His 
Royal Highness’s splendid person, engaging manners 
—and enormous appetite. 

Charles Kemble was a proud father, and kept in 
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his drawing-room a pretty lace cap, which was used 
in place of the baby’s ordinary headgear when he 
exhibited her to visitors. At Westbourne Green, 
not far from the Paddington Canal, whither the 
family removed from Newman Street, their nearest 
neighbours were some well-to-do people called 
Cottrell; and almost the first incident Fanny Kemble 
could remember with any distinctness was one of 
the Miss Cottrells presenting her with a pasteboard 
figure of a pretty smiling little girl standing by a 
stile. 

Fanny, though sweet-tempered, was very intract- 
able, and no punishment seemed to take effect. She 
bore the consequences of her misdeeds with the 
serene courage of a martyr and all a martyr’s deter- 
mination not to submit to principalities and powers. 
Thus, on one occasion, when she had been adorned 
with a fool’s cap of horrifying dimensions and re- 
quested to withdraw from the public gaze, she skipped 
down the carriage drive to meet a great friend, the 
postman. Having invited the worthy man to inspect 
and admire her ‘helmet,’ she mounted a high bank, 
whence she addressed similar shameless appeals to 
the passers-by. Quite a small crowd had collected, 
when the impertinent little sinner was surprised and 
summarily dislodged from her vantage-ground. 

For her next offence she was sentenced to bread 
and water, but she did not mind that at all. ‘“‘ Now,” 
she observed, ‘“‘I am like those poor dear French 
prisoners that everybody pities so.” One day, when 
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she had been giving the usual amount of trouble, 
Mrs Siddons happened to call, and Fanny was marched 
into her presence in the hope that the solemn tones 
and “ controlling frown ’”’ of the great tragic actress 
would produce the desired impression. Mrs Siddons 
is said to have nearly frightened a shopkeeper out 
of his senses by asking him, in lugubrious accents, 
if his printed calico would wash, but she was less 
successful with her stout-hearted niece. She did her 
best. Setting the child on her knee, she bent over 
her and expatiated on the wickedness of her be- 
haviour, while the whole family, gathered around 
them, preserved a solemn silence. Fanny, instead 
of attending to this homily, riveted her gaze on the 
lady’s eyes, and, at a pause in the discourse, ex- 
claimed in a childish treble, “‘ What beautiful eyes 
you have!” This was too much for the actress’s 
gravity. Choking her laughter, she hastily deposited 
the child on the floor, and the culprit trotted off in 
blissful indifference to the censure. 

It was difficult to be serious with “the little 
philosopher,” and Miss Kemble admits that her 
parents were lenient, while she was petted and 
indulged by their friends and acquaintances to an 
almost, or quite, pernicious extent. Among the 
rest was that kindly gentleman, Charles Young, whose 
noble features, dignified bearing, and sonorous voice 
suggested the born tragedian, although his accept- 
ance of such parts was out of keeping with his gift of 
sparkling humour, in which he had few rivals. One 
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of his jokes was to teach Fanny to fold her fat little 
arms, assume an awful frown, and listen to him, as 
he recited passages from Macbeth, to which she 
lispingly replied, “‘ My handth are of 00 [your] colour.” 
Many years afterward Fanny was playing Lady 
‘Macbeth to Young’s last impersonation of the 
husband, when she was reminded by her colleague of 
her first lesson in declaiming. As she stood by the 
side scenes painting her hands with red pigment, he 
said with a smile, “ Ah, ha! my handth are of oo 
colour.” 

When she was about five years old, Fanny was sent 
to a school at Bath, which was kept by Mrs Twiss, 
her father’s sister and her own godmother. On her 
departure, her brother was obliging enough to make 
over to her a whole set of children’s books that he — 
had read and saved up, and numbering at least a 
dozen. Having duly perused them, Fanny took it 
into her head that the volumes would make excellent 
material for a bonfire, or, as she called it, a “ blaze.” 
With characteristic promptitude she carried the idea 
into effect. It was a thrilling spectacle, comparable 
to the burning of the library at Alexandria by 
Archbishop Theophilus, and while it lasted Fanny 
was in a state of joyous excitement. Unfortunately, 
her guardians did not view the performance in quite 
the same light, and she had to suffer for it. Nothing — 
less could be expected seeing that this was a fashion- 
able school for the education of ° young ladies.’ 

In spite of correction, Fanny was very happy at — 
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her aunt’s. Her she-cousins were inclined to be 
blue-stockings, but carried their weight of learning 
as lightly as a feather. Occasionally, also, a he- 
cousin, John Twiss, appeared on the scene. A son 
of Anak, he was qualifying for a commission as an 
engineer officer, and Fanny liked him. At the same 
time she looked forward to his visits with some degree 
of dread. This was because he had a way of 
imitating his uncle John’s rescue of Cora in Pizarro, 
and catching up poor Fanny in one hand, he would 
tush across the drawing-room with her. Being 
nearly on a level with the chandelier, and exposed to 
collision with it, she did not entirely enjoy her dizzy 
elevation, which excited a mixed feeling of jubilant 
terror and strained delight. 

In later days, when Miss Kemble dipped inte 
Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung and the opening 
chapters of Wilhelm Meister, she was reminded of 
her own experiences at Claverton Hall, a river- 
side mansion within easy distance of Bath. In the 
spacious hall was a portable theatre, or puppet-show, 
* operated,’ as the Americans have it, by the eldest 
son of the house. The noticeable thing about these 
exhibitions was that, instead of being farcical, they 
were of a tragic character. For example, Macbeth 
was introduced. This was Fanny’s first taste of the 
drama. Miss Kemble thinks it impossible that her 
habit of punning was acquired from Shakespeare, 
unless it was inspired by the puppet-shows at 
Claverton. That seems to depend on whether there 
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were illustrative readings, as apparently there were. : 
Certain it is that she began to practise this form of 
wit, so abhorred by Dr Johnson, and so unusual in 
children at this early period. 
Fanny, however, was not above simple delights, 
and now it was that she became possessed of her 
first doll. In a general way she did not care for dolls 
—indeed, she shrank from them as gruesome and 
uncanny—but this magnificent specimen, the gift of | 
a kind friend, appealed to her pride. The “ gorgeous 
wax personage in white muslin and cherry-coloured 
ribbons ” was named Philippa in honour of her 
owner’s uncle. } 
During her stay in Bath, which lasted a little over 
a year, Fanny came within an ace of losing her 
young life. One evening, about bed-time, she was 
looking over the balusters from the top story into 
the hall, when she suddenly overbalanced herself. — 
For a moment she hung to the rail, and then 
dropped four storys to the hard stone pavement. 
By a miracle she was neither killed nor, apparently, 
injured ; and, as she survived to a good old age, 
we may dismiss as improbable her conjecture of 
‘irreparable damage” being caused by the accident. 
Whef: she returned to London, her parents were 
residing in Covent Garden Chambers, and the girl 
had the pleasure of seeing her famous aunt perform. 
It was her first and last chance, as Mrs Siddons had 
come out of her retirement for one night to play 
Lady Randolph for her brother’s benefit Little 
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Fanny prevailed upon her father to take her with 
him to the theatre, but in after years she remembered 
hardly more than the vision of a solemn lady in black 
and the frantic applause of a dense mass of spectators. 
At about the same time her youngest brother, Henry, 
was missed, and her father mounted the outside stair 
to the rain-water cistern with the sickening fear that 
the boy had clambered into it and been drowned. 
His alarm proved baseless, and eventually Henry 
was discovered curled up on a door-step in St James’s 
Square, fast asleep. 

When Fanny was seven years old, she was sent to 
a school at Boulogne to learn French. It was kept 
by Madame Faudier, a sallow-faced, high-spirited 
matron, and her daughter, Mademoiselle Flore, who, 
though past her first youth, retained her rosy com- 
plexion and bestowed loving care on her wealth of 
black hair, which she did up in plaits and anointed 
with pomatum. Here the chief subjects taught were 
music, dancing, and Italian, the last-mentioned being 
imparted by a Signor Mazzochetti, for whom Fanny 
had an unconquerable dislike. 

The English girl was a thorn in the flesh to her 
lady-guardians, who subjected her to frequent 
nances. One day Madame Faudier was informed 
hat one of her demoiselles was on the roof. She was 
atly excited by the news, and exclaimed instantly : 
* Ah, ce ne peut étre que cette diable de Kemble.” So 
it proved. Banished to a solitary garret for some 
Tansgression, Fanny had discovered a ladder leading 
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to a trap-door, and thence to a stone coping edging ? 
the precipitous roof. From this perilous height she 
was calmly enjoying the prospects of sea and land, 
wholly unconscious of the consternation of the 
people in the street, when she was dragged back and © 
consigned to the antipodes—ie. the cellar. This 
place of detention was much less pleasant. The only | 
streak of light came from the crack of the ponderous 
door; all within was gloom, and, for aught she. 
knew, she might have been standing on the verge 
of the bottomless pit. In sheer terror she clung 
to the upper step, not venturing to penetrate 
farther. ; 

Even this punishment appears to have been use- 
less, and at length the French ladies resolved on an 
extreme measure, which was not very discreet and 
can only be condoned by sup osing that they were 
at their wits’ end to know how to deal with their 
troublesome charge. It so happened that there was 
to be a public execution in the Grande Place, and, in 
order to impress Fanny with the terrible consequences 
of continued wrong-doing, they conducted her to the 
scene of the awful affair. Whether by accident or 
design, she was too late to witness the fall of the 
knife, but she saw enough—the executioner’s son 
cleansing the guillotine, the gutters running with 
blood, ete. Toa young girl the experience must have’ 
been painful and shocking, but whether Fanny did 
as she was expected by taking the moral home to 
herself, is a decided question. Her most agreeable 
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recollections of Boulogne were her walks on summer 
afternoons in the sequestered valley of the Liane, 
with its profusion of wild flowers, and excursions to 
the sand dunes of La Garenne, where she and her 
companions routed the rabbits out of their burrows 
in the hillocks of coarse grass. 

Fanny was almost nine when she left Boulogne, 
and for the next two years her education, so far 
as schools were concerned, was suspended. During 
most of this time the family residence was at Craven 
Hill, Bayswater, which was then almost in the 
country. Mrs Kemble disliked London, but her 
husband’s engagements would not admit of more 
complete rustification. Even Craven Hill proved 
too far away, and Mr Kemble found it advisable to 
take, in addition to his suburban home, a lodging in 
Gerard Street, Soho. Here her father read to Fanny 
passages from Paradise Lost, and she was so enthralled 
by Milton’s majestic verse that he seemed to her in- 
comparable—the prince of English poets.. Milton, it 
will be remembered, was also Mrs Siddons’s favourite, 
but her niece does not seem to have been aware of 
this fact, or she would no doubt have alluded to it. 
It is proper to add that Fanny did not know then, 
nor until many years afterward, a single line of the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare. 

The girl was now sent to take music lessons from 
Mr Langier, who lived in the neighbourhood. If she 
does not speak with enthusiasm of the divine art, 
the fault was not hers so much as Langier’s. He was 
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the inventor of a horrible contrivance called the 
* chiroplast,’ the use of which might well have been 
inflicted as a punishment. As we have never beheld | 
this instrument of torture, nor ever heard of it save 
in this connexion, it will be best to quote Miss 
Kemble’s lucid description of it. ‘°° It was,” she says, 
** a brass rod made to screw across the keys, on which 
were strung, like beads, two brass frames for the 
hands, with separate little cells for the fingers, these 
being secured to the brass rod precisely at the part 
of the instrument on which certain exercises were 
to be executed. Another brass rod was made to 
pass under the wrist, in order to maintain it also - 
in the proper position, and, thus incarcerated, the 
miserable little hands performed their daily, dreary 
monotony of musical exercise with, I imagine, no 
benefit at all from the irksome constraint of this 
horrid machine, that could not have been imparted 
quite as well, if not better, by a careful teacher.” 
Even when Fanny’s Aunt ‘ Dall’ (Adelaide) suc- 
ceeded Mr Langier as teacher of the pianoforte, the 
hateful chiroplast was still msisted on, since it was 
thought to save trouble on the part of the teacher 
and prevent faulty execution on the part of the 
pupil. 

It was no doubt a welcome relief to turn from this 
drudgery or worse to the toy theatre the children 
had made for themselves. Small figures were cut 
out from printed sheets, coloured, and pasted on 
cardboard; and these were moved on and off the 
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stage by long strips of wood slit at one end. Brother 
John, being a chemist, not only provided real foot- 
lights, but lent his assistance in preparing a mixture 
of resin, brimstone and salt, by which it was possible 
to suggest the blowing up of the mill in a play called 
The Miller and his Men. This was one of their 
stock pieces. Another was Blue Beard, and a later 
addition was the Gipsy’s Curse, which began with 
the imprecation : 


May thy path be still in sorrow, 
May thy dark night know no morrow! 


A visit to Astley’s, where they witnessed several 
real plays, fired their ambition, and they resolved 
to produce something worthy of themselves. At 
first the famous burlesque Chrononholonthologos was 
thought of, but their youngest sister was scarcely 
seven years old, and it was a problem how to get 
such long words into her small mouth. So John 
Kemble, all-powerful among them, chose Amoroso, 
King of Little Britain. The play was acted before 
@ critical, but not unkindly audience, including Mr 
and Mrs Kemble, Mr and Mrs Liston, who had 
appeared as Amoroso and Coquetinda on the real 
stage, and Mr and Mrs Charles Matthews. 

School discipline, whilst it lasted, had not curbed 
Fanny’s wilfulness, and during her last year at 
Craven Hill matters came to a pretty pass. Aunt 
Dall’s sweetness of temper—not to mention her 
deficient education—rendered her a poor governess, 
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and the girl either had her own way or actively 
resented opposition. She had been told that she 
was not to eat privet berries because they were 
poisonous, and being annoyed with her parents on ~ 
account of some chastisement, she conceived the 
idea of putting a few of the berries where they 
might be seen by her sister. In point of fact, she 
did not poison her sister, and was content to mention 
her design to Aunt Dall. Her relatives did not take 
her threat seriously, and it was deemed unnecessary 
to separate the girls or remove the privet bush. 
Not long after this incident, she did succeed in 
alarming her parents—by running away. While 
their father and mother were absent in town, Fanny 
and her sister were taken for a walk by their aunt. 
As she made an impertinent answer to some reproof, | 
her aunt ordered her to return home. At first she © 
was tempted to throw herself into a pond, but the 
green slime, begemmed with frogs’ heads, did not 
look inviting, and, on second thoughts, she set off 
Londonward. She had trudged half the distance, 
when, hungry and tired, she sought shelter from 
the burden and heat of the day in the cottage of a 
poor seamstress occasionally employed by the family. 
She was persuaded to lie down on the bed, and soon 
fell asleep, only to be awakened by the sound of 
the latch being raised and her aunt’s voice inquiring 
for her. She was on the point of making her escape 
by the back door, but was taken into custody be- 
fore she could do so and escorted to her home, where 
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she was kept on bread and water for a whole week 
and banished in the day-time to the garden tool- 
house. 

After that she was sent once more to France— 
this time to Paris—to resume her studies. The 
mistress of the school was an English lady, a Mrs 
Rowden, who dabbled in poetry and had been a 
great admirer of Fanny’s uncle, John Philip Kemble. 
Her taste, however, had latterly become more severe, 
and she was now intent on prayer-meetings. Mrs 
Rowden tried to instil religion into her pupils, and 
not without success. 

All the teaching was given in French, a language 
with which Fanny was already conversant owing 
to her former residence at Boulogne. Indeed, she 
grew so used to it as almost to forget her mother 
tongue, and years afterward she found it hard to 
spell English words correctly. Grammar was never 
a strong point with her, and in that respect she was 
the complete opposite of the male members of her 
family, who had a passionate love of philology. Not 
only her brother John, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
but her uncle, the great actor, specialized in the 
exact science of words, but neither of them acquired 
much fluency in any language but theirown. Fanny, 
though she made a hash of tenses and terminations, 
easily picked up the accent, and so facile was her 
utterance that, grammar or no grammar, she was 
often thought by Germans and Italians to be a 
native of their respective countries. 
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Mrs Rowden had a partner, Mademoiselle Descuillés, 
who used to sing to her pupils, to their very great 
delight, old-world French songs and ballads. The 
Italian master was Biagioli, the commentator of the 
Divine Comedy. Fanny half despised, half pitied 
him, but she had to thank him for a life-long joy— 
an intimate knowledge of Dante. While at Paris, 
she had the pleasure of witnessing performances 
by eminent actors and actresses—the great Philippe 
and Poitier and Madame Alan Dorval. The girls, 
too, got up small pieces amongst themselves, and, 
as a climax, attempted Racine’s Andromaque before 
an imposing audience. The young ladies were 
terribly nervous, and swallowed raw eggs to clear 
their throats. None of them rose to the occasion, 
save the English girl, who electrified all present, in- 
cluding herself. After it was all over Mrs Rowden, 
in bidding Fanny good-night, deemed it her duty 
toremark: ‘ Oh, my dear, I don’t think your parents 
need ever anticipate your going on the stage; you 
would make but a poor actress.” 

Miss Kemble records many more experiences in 
Paris, to which she bade adieu when she was between 
fifteen and sixteen years old. She lived to falsify 
her mistress’s discouraging forecast, which, it seems, 
did not express Mrs Rowden’s real opinion of her 
talent, and was intended as a blind. 


CHAPTER V: Hannah More 


Y her writings and by her personal in- 
fluence, Hannah More drew the sympathy 


of England to the poverty and crime of 
the agricultural labourer. ‘The passionate impulse of 
human sympathy with the wronged and afflicted 
raised hospitals, endowed charities, built churches, 
sent missionaries to the heathen, supported Burke 
in his plea for the Hindoo, and Wilberforce and 
Clarkson in their crusade against the iniquity of the 
slave trade.”” ‘That is what Green the historian says 
of Hannah More, a noble woman and a practical 
saint. ‘There was indeed a lighter side to her char- 
acter. She wrote plays, was a friend of Garrick, 
and penned a charming ode to Garrick’s house-dog, 
Dragon (chiefly concerned with his master), which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the author’s ‘ faithful knight,’ 
read and admired in manuscript. Hannah More, 
therefore, was as ‘spiritual’ in a common French 
sense of the word as in its ordinary English accepta- 
tion. Some people imagine that, to be religious, 
@ man or a woman must be dull. Hannah More, 
in her all long life of eighty-six years, was never dull, 
never unattracted by the varying phases of society 
around her; and her goodness and intelligence 
combined raised her to a pedestal of rare distinc- 
tion. As is well remarked by her latest biographer : 
“Hannah More has taken her place in the history 
of the English people.” 
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Born in the year 1745, in the Gloucestershire 
parish of Stapleton, and more narrowly, in a hamlet 
called Fishponds, Hannah was the daughter of a 
Mr Jacob More. This gentleman came of a good 
family in Norfolk, and had been educated at Nor- 
wich Grammar School with a view to taking orders. 
An unlucky lawsuit defeated this intention, and he 
was obliged to adopt the teaching profession. He 
became headmaster of the foundation school at 
Stapleton, and soon after married a farmer’s daughter, 
who, if not blessed with much education, had plenty 
of robust common sense. Jacob More was a staunch 
Tory, as were other members of his branch of the 
family, but two of his great uncles had been captains 
in Oliver Cromwell’s army, and their descendants 
seem to have maintained the Presbyterian tradi- 
tion. Dissent was even more pronounced on the 
mother’s side. The good lady had been bred 
in that type of religion, and she and her father 
had been true Ironsides in the dark days of 
persecution. 

It is not always the case that those who are in- 
tellectual suns or stars in later life have been pre- 
cocious children, but we cannot affect surprise 
at early proofs of talent—uncommon talent—in 
persons of that description. Hannah More was a 
clever little creature, whose acuteness and retentive 
memory might well astound her relations unversed 
in the secrets of the future. When she was three 
years old her mother sat down with the design of 
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teaching her the alphabet. To her amazement she 
found that the child was already able to read. The 
truth was that Hannah had listened to her elder 
sister’s lessons, and in that way had taught herself. 
At about the same time the clergyman who had 
christened her was perplexed at her knowledge of 
the church catechism and her readiness in answering 
the questions. 

It is an interesting circumstance that Hannah’s 
old nurse had been formerly in the service of the 
great Caroline poet, John Dryden, whom she had 
tended on his death-bed. She used to talk to Hannah 
about him, and nothing pleased the child more than 
to listen to stories and anecdotes of the celebrated 
bard. It became an incessant craving with her, 
and no doubt this link with a famous writer of a 
bygone age aided in developing the girl’s strong 
inclination for poetry. 

When she was eight years old her father took 
her in hand. As a boy, he had shown remarkable 
aptitude for the Greek and Latin languages, and later, 
in his professional capacity, had gained valuable 
experience in the art of imparting knowledge. 
Hannah, therefore, could not have desired a better 
teacher. Most unluckily he had few books, his col- 
lection having been lost in removal from Norwich 
to Stapleton. He had, however, a splendid memory 
and could repeat to his children delightful passages 
from the classical authors in the very words in 
which they were written. Mention of this practice in 
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Roberts’s Life of Hannah More provoked intense 
ridicule, and it does seem strange that the girls 
should have appreciated tales of which they did not 
understand a syllable. Perhaps it was the rhythm 
that fascinated them, charming their ears in the same 
way that music does; but it is more than likely 
that their father acted as interpreter, and that his 
hearers gradually acquired some comprehension 
of the meaning of the words, Although it is rank 
heresy to advance such a doctrine, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the current system of teaching even 
the dead languages by means of grammar and exer- 
cises, is the ideal mode. In Anglo-Saxon times it 
was customary to use a sort of catechism accom- 
panied by interlinear translations. This method 
may be less bracing, intellectually, but it is infinitely 
more easy and pleasant, and, in the early stages, may 
be equally effective. 

Living in days when ladies of the highest rank 
were poorly taught, Jacob More shared the prejudice 
of the age in the matter of female education, and 
Hannah’s rapid mastery of Latin alarmed him. 
But he was still more alarmed at her progress in 
mathematics. At the earnest entreaty of the girl 
and her mother, he consented to go on with the Latin 
lessons, but he was obdurate with regard to mathe- 
matical study, believing that it would do Hannah 
no good to earn a reputation for an accomplishment 
suitable only for boys. The subject was accordingly — 
dropped—a fact which Hannah lamented in her 
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latter days, when she often remarked that what 
little she knew of mathematics had been of the 
utmost service to her. 

We have spoken of an older sister. There were 
five girls in all—Mary, Elizabeth, Sarah, Hannah, 
and Martha. The children were born in the order 
indicated, the youngest, Martha, being a twelve- 
month junior to our heroine. Their parents intended 
them all to win their bread by teaching. There were 
no boys in the family, which was a good thing for all 
of them, for then, as now, sons received vastly more 
consideration than daughters, when it was a question 
of educating them and setting them out in life. 
Where, as in the present instance, there were 
no such disturbing factors, the girls had a better 
chance. 

By way of a beginning, Mary was sent as a weekly 
boarder to a French school at Bath. Every week, 
from Saturday to Monday, she was at home ; and at 
such times she requited her parents’ goodness by 
helping to educate her younger sisters. It is evident 
that Hannah made full use of these opportunities to 
improve her French, although she did not neglect 
private study. She did so well that when some 
French officers of rank, prisoners on parole, came 
to visit the schoolmaster and his wife, they fixed 
upon Hannah as interpreter. 

Naturally, this intercourse with educated natives 
proved most beneficial, and, as it has been expressed, 
“laid the foundation of that free and elegant use of 
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the language for which she was afterwards 
distinguished.” 

Almost as soon as she learnt to write Hannah 
became an author. Her compositions varied; 
sometimes it was an essay, sometimes a moral 
poem. But whatever form her writings might 
take, she betrayed no desire for fame. Her un- 
ambitious MSS. were, in fact, stowed away in nooks 
and corners commonly reserved for brushes and 
dusters; and her only confidante was Martha, 
who slept in the same room, and to whom she 
recited her pieces after they had retired for the 
night. Martha was a devoted admirer of her sister’s 
poetical effusions ; and sometimes, dreading that they 
might be lost in oblivion, she furtively descended 
the stairs, and having lighted a candle, copied them 
out from memory on any bit of paper that came 
to hand. 

When a small child, Hannah made believe that 
her chair was a chariot, and that she was travelling 
to London to see bishops and booksellers. (Book- 
sellers at that time not only sold, but published 
books, as some of them do still.) Her darling wish 
was for a quire of writing-paper, and at last her 
mother indulged her with one, telling her that she 
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might do what she liked with it. She was soon — 


observed to be busy, scribbling; and _ presently 
every page was blackened with fictitious letters to 
evil-doers, exhorting them to amend their lives, 
and with the replies of the said evil-doers, expressing 
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sorrow for their sins and signifying the fervent hope 
that their future behaviour would compare favour- 
ably with their past. 

Mrs More, it is thought, must have died when 
Hannah was extremely young; at any rate, we hear 
nothing more of her. The way things then shaped 
themselves was as follows. The eldest sister, Mary, 
now twenty-one, opened a ladies’ school at Bristol, 
with Sally as assistant mistress, while Hannah and 
Martha, these last being eleven and ten respectively, 
were enrolled among the pupils. Elizabeth, or 
* Betty,’ remained at home to keep house for her 
father. The scholastic venture was an immediate 
|success, and after a prosperous career, the accom- 
|plished sisters retired with a fortune and a good 
jmame as conscientious and capable teachers. Their 
| chief aim was to imbue their pupils with sound and 
| pure English, and the models chosen for imitation 
iwere the writings of Addison. In course of time 
ithe school came to have a small library of its own, 
jand among the volumes that attracted Hannah’s 
j attention, almost the first was a copy of the Spectator. 
|She never ceased to admire the easy and graceful 
istyle of the Whig essayist ; and when she was asked 
jto prescribe suitable books for the Princess Charlotte, 
|she did not fail to remember her old favourite and 
pressed his claims on those responsible for the care 
jof the royal maid. 

Next to English, French and Italian were the 
languages deemed most important ; and here we may 
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remark, parenthetically, that it seems a thousand ~ 
pities that the melodious southern speech, with its — 
noble literature and affinity to French and Latin, 
should have been ousted so completely from girls’ 
schools to make room for a harsh language like ~ 
German. We donot underrate the merits of German, | 
which, from several points of view, is almost essential — 
for boys. At the same time we cannot help lament- 
ing that a traditional accomplishment, and one © 

singularly adapted to the female character and 
temperament, should have largely died out. | 
Another accomplishment, equally traditional—for 
does it not go back to the days of Catherine of © 
Aragon, and even to those of the Bayeux tapestries ? © 
—was needlework. At the Bristol school this was — 
studied as a fine art, and Hannah was not allowed 
to devote all her time to reading. Still, there is no 
doubt that intellectual pursuits held the premier — 
place in her affections ; and accordingly it was with © 
intense pleasure that, at the age of sixteen, she ~ 
attended a course of lectures by the elder Sheridan 
on eloquence. Wishing to find vent for her enthusi- 
asm, she penned some verses which a kind friend — 
showed to the lecturer. Sheridan appreciated the 
compliment, and said he should like to meet the 
young lady. They did meet, and afterward the 
great man did not hesitate to speak of her talent as 
giving high promise of distinction in days to come. 
Hannah was a brilliant talker, and a quaint story 
has been preserved that she had a dangerous illness 
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and so captivated her physician, Dr Woodward, that 
once they conversed for three hours without a word 
being said as to her state of health. The doctor then 
took his leave, and was descending the stairs, when 
he suddenly remembered his errand, and returning 
to his patient, asked gently: ‘“‘ How are you to-day, 
my poor child ? ” 

Bristol was then no mean intellectual centre, and 
the Misses More maintained a close contact with the 
‘shining lights’ of literature and science both local 
and migrant. Amongst those who frequented their 
house was Ferguson the astronomer, who had been 
booked for a set of popular lectures on his special 
subject, and who thought so well of Hannah’s skill 
in composition that for a time he made it a rule not 
to send his manuscripts to the printer before she had 
gone through them and criticized them. 

Another of her associates was a gifted linen-draper 
called Peach, a great friend of the historian Hume, 
who employed him to revise his history in the 
same way as Hannah examined Ferguson’s writings. 
Hume, of course, was a Scotsman, and Peach declared 
that he had detected no fewer than two hundred 
North British idioms in the work of that great writer, 
presumably weeded out before publication. The 
conjunction strikes one as odd, and twenty years 
after Peach had departed this life, Hannah More was 
able to clear up the mystery of its origin. Meeting 
the Bishop of Dromore in London, when his lordship 
was contemplating a life of the historian, and, like 
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others, puzzled to know what David Hume had 
done with himself during two years of his youth, — 
she was in a position to explain that they had been 
passed in the counting-house of a Bristol merchant, 
who had discharged him for being too ready to 
correct letters given him to copy. 

Hannah More was not yet seventeen when she 
wrote her pastoral drama, The Search after Happiness. 
The title reminds us of her more mature composition, 
Celebs in Search of a Wife, and Combe’s Dr Syntaz’s 
Tour in Search of the Picturesque, etc. 'These, how- 
ever, were satirical, while Hannah’s juvenile per- 
formance was not severe in any way. The following © 
lines from Thomson formed the prefix : 

To rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 


To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the female breast. 


This quotation sufficiently defines the serious pur- 

pose at the back of the attempt, which is brought 
out still further in the dedication to Mrs Gwatkin, 
Hannah’s friend. “ The following poem,” she states, — 
‘turns chiefly on the danger of delay or error in the 
important article of education.” Years afterward, 
Hannah More wrote a preface to the play, in which 
she set forth that the ‘ error’ that caused the youth-— 
ful moralist most concern was bad judgment in the 
selection of school-room plays, or the admission of 
such recreations in any form. She was inspired, she 
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tells us, “ by an earnest wish to furnish a substitute 
for the very improper custom of allowing plays, and 
those not always of the purest kind, to be acted by 
young ladies in boarding schools.” So it was a great 
delight to her to know that this little play and the 
Sacred Dramas had been introduced in many places 
of education to the exclusion of less edifying pieces. 

Among other schools in which the ‘highly im- 
proving comedy ’ was produced was one at Reading, 
and Miss Mitford has given us an account of its 
“getting up.’ It was first acted, however, by Miss 
Mary More’s pupils. The performance was very 
successful and, as a result, Hannah became some- 
what of a local celebrity. Remembering what 
the stage was like in the eighteenth century, there 
can be little doubt that the young lady rendered a 
real service to her generation by raising the tone 
of her own and other schools, and thus entered on 
her life-work of duty and beneficence. 


CHAPTER VI: Louisa May 
A lcott 


ANY will recall with gratitude the name 
M. of an American lady who obtained wide 
recognition as a writer of children’s stories. 
Lulw’s Library was designed for very young children, 
and Miss Alcott published four novels for ‘ grown- 
ups,’ but she made her name, principally, by a series 
of intermediate tales—above all, by her Little Women, 
which has become a classic. Somebody has remarked 
that it is within everyone’s power to produce one 
good book based on personal experience; and Litile 
Women answers to this description. Novelists are 
usually chary of acknowledging their originals, partly, 
no doubt, because they exercise an artist’s right to 
select and adapt individual traits. Miss Alcott 
frankly states that she introduced variations, but, 
directly or indirectly, nearly all her characters and 
incidents were drawn from life. 

‘* Facts,” she writes, “‘in the stories that are true, 
though often changed as to time and place: 

‘* Little Women—tThe early plays and experiences ; 
Beth’s death; Jo’s literary and Amy’s artistic ex- 
periences; Meg’s happy home; John Brooke and 
his death ; Demi’s character. Mr March did not go 
to the war, but Jo did. Mr March is all true, only 
not half good enough. Laurie is not an American 
boy, though every lad I ever knew claims the char- 
acter. He was a Polish boy, met abroad in 1865. 
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Mr Lawrence is my grandfather, Colonel Joseph May. 
Aunt March is no one.” 

It was much the same with another great success— 
Work. ‘‘ Christie’s adventures,” she remarks, “are 
many of them my own; Mr Power is Mr Parker ; 
Mrs Wilkins is imaginary, and all the rest.” 

The autobiographical note in Miss Alcott’s writings 
lends exceptional interest to the story of her girlhood. 
It was her intention to provide a complete record of 
her life. This intention she never carried out, but 
she has bequeathed, besides letters and journals, a 
fragment of what would have been a fascinating 
narrative—a sketch of her early days, which Mrs 
Cheney has incorporated in her excellent biography. 

Louisa May Alcott was born at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, on November 29, 1832. Her father, 
Amos Bronson Alcott, was a schoolmaster, who re- 
counted in simple verse his growing-up as a country 
lad. This is retold by his daughter in Eli’s Educa- 
tion, one of the Spinning Wheel Stories. Her mother 
was a daughter of Colonel May, of Boston, and a 
woman of great charm. Four children lived to 
maturity, all girls—Anna Bronson, Louisa May, 
Elizabeth Sewall, and Abba May. Abba, by the way, 
was the mother’s Christian name. 

The first recorded adventure of our heroine 
relates to a voyage by steamer from Philadelphia 
to Boston. The tiny girls, scrupulously clean in 
nankeen frocks, were taken on board by their parents, 
who soon missed the youngest, and it was only after a 
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prolonged and anxious search that she was discovered 
in the engine-room. She had slipped off out of 
curiosity, and, when found, was immensely enjoying 
the noisy pulsations with their inevitable accompani- 
ment—“ plenty of dirt.” 

Two years after the birth of his second child, Mr 
Alcott removed to Boston and opened a school in the 
Masonic Temple. Louisa was not yet old enough to 
begin lessons, and passed her time playing on the 
common with any children who happened to be about. 
Once she fell into the Frog Pond. Miss Alcott has 
pictured this ‘age of innocence’ in Poppy’s Pranks, 
Poppy being herself. One morning, when the family 
were living in Front Street, Louisa broke the silence 
by exclaiming, with a pretty smile: “I love every- 
body in dis whole world.” 

One of her earliest recollections was that of playing 
with books in her father’s study. She and her sister 
built houses and bridges with big dictionaries and 
diaries, looked at pictures, pretended to read, and 
scored the blank pages of Bacon’s Essays, and 
Plutarch’s Lives, and other grave works with mis- 
chievous pen or pencil. Poor Mr Alcott! It may 
be hoped that love of his children exceeded his love 
of books, and that this made him patient. 

On one occasion, as Baby Lizzie sat playing on the 
floor with her toys, her elder sisters built a ‘ high tower’ 
round her, and then, distracted by something that 
was happening out of doors, ran off and completely 
forgot the little prisoner. After a search the baby 
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was found curled up and fast asleep in her cell, and 
awoke from her nap so rosy and smiling that the 
culprits got off scot-free. 

Louisa’s fourth birthday was observed with much 
ceremony in her father’s schoolroom, where all the 
pupils were assembled, and Louisa handed a cake to 
each of them as they passed in procession. The 
supply of cakes began to run short, and the Queen of 
the Revel perceived that if she parted with the last 
there would be none for herself. As the celebration 
was being held in her honour, this did not seem quite 
fair, and accordingly she stuck to her cake until her 
mother interposed by saying: “It is always better 
to give away than to keep nice things ; so I know my 
Louy will not let her little girl-friend go without.” 
Louy could not resist this appeal. The plummy 
cake went to the little girl-friend, and the daughter 
of the house was rewarded with a kiss. It was her 
first lesson in self-denial. 

Louisa was addicted to running away—a propen- 
sity which, once at least, caused her parents acute 
anxiety. She had spent the morning with some 
Irish children on the ashpits, where the Albany Depot 
was afterward built, and good-naturedly they had 
given her a share of their cold potatoes, salt fish, 
and crusts. In the afternoon they adjourned to 
the common, and again had a pleasant time. At 
dusk her friends left her, and she recollected her 
nice home, which she vainly endeavoured to find. 
Sitting down on some doorsteps in Bedford Street, 
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she was accosted by a big dog, and fell asleep with 
her head pillowed on his curly back. After a time 
she was awakened by the town-crier ringing his bell 
and proclaiming the loss of “a little girl six years — 
old, in a pink frock, white hat, and new green shoes ” ; 
and out of nc darkness came a sina voice, whicl 
answered : “ Why, dat’s me!” 

The crier, who had hard work to separate her from ~ 
her canine protector, carried her to his house, where 
she was regaled with bread and molasses on a tin 
plate encircled with the letters of the alphabet. — 
The next day she was punished for her escapade by 
being tied to the arm of the sofa, and with that the 
fun ended. 

Negro slavery was not yet abolished in America — 
when Louisa was a child, and after she had grown ~ 
up she was proud of the thought that she had been 
converted to the cause of emancipation at an ex- 
tremely early age. She had seen a portrait of George 
Thompson hidden under a bed in their house and 
had gone to comfort “the poor man who had been 
good to the slaves.” Some years later a coloured 
boy had rescued her from drowning in the Frog 
Pond. To one or other of these circumstances her 
interest in the movement was due—she could never 
decide which. 

When about seven years old, Louisa went on a 
visit to some friends in Providence, where her large- 
heartedness got her into trouble. Noticing some 
poor children who looked hungry, she carried them 
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food from the house without asking permission, and 
great was her astonishment when, instead of being 
praised for this meritorious action, as she deemed it, 
she received a sharp scolding. In My Boys she gives 
a sketch of two companions at this place—one kind 
and the other a mischief-maker. 

The Alcotts were not too well off, and the children 
grew tired of their monotonously plain fare—boiled rice 
without sugar, and meal without butter or molasses. 
Fortunately, they had a sympathetic acquaintance 
in a lady who boarded at the United States Hotel, 
and not being able to consume all the good things 
provided for her, used to put by a piece of pie or 
cake, which Louisa carried home in a band-box. 
Many years afterward, when this benefactress re- 
turned from Europe and met Louisa—by that time 
a celebrated writer—in the street, she expressed 
surprise at being remembered by her. “Do you 
think I shall ever forget that band-box ?” was Miss 
Alcott’s reply. 

Louisa never had a very regular education. Every 
morning the girls were marched into their father’s 
study to receive instruction in various subjects; 
and from time to time governesses were imported 
into the family. Miss Alcott distinctly states that 
she was not sent to any school, but on this point 
her memory appears to have played her false—at 
any rate, as we shall presently see, there has been 
some mistake. Mr Alcott was too wise a man to 
cram young minds ‘like a Strasburg goose’; and 
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the children thoroughly enjoyed the hours they spent 
in the library. Louisa confesses that she had no ~ 
particular relish for grammar and arithmetic—few 
people have—but she acquired a taste for reading, 
writing, composition, history and geography, which — 
were her favourite subjects. But what she liked 
best of all was to hear her father read stories in 
his own inimitable fashion. Sometimes it was The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, sometimes Krummacher’s Fables, 
at other times Miss Edgeworth’s writings, or a selec- 
tion of old fairy tales. On Sundays the children 
were required to attend a simple service consisting 
of Bible stories, hymns, and an informal catechism 
on points of conscience and conduct. 

The sisters were expert with their needles, and at 
twelve years of age Louisa set up as a doll’s dress- 
maker, putting out a sign and furnishing her window 
with wonderful models. All the children flocked to 
her, and at one time her turbans were quite the 
rage. This was bad for the neighbours’ hens, whom ~ 
Louisa hunted down that she might pull out their 
downy feathers for the adornment of the dolls’ head- 
gear. 

The future author must have been a remarkably 
strong, healthy child. When only six, she drove 
her hoop round the common without stopping, and 
at a later period she walked twenty miles in five 
hours and went to a party in the evening. She re- 
fused to be friendly with any boy she had not beaten 
in a race, and expected every girl acquaintance to 
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climb trees, leap fences, and comport herself like a 
tomboy. 

Mr Alcott struggled along for several years, but in 
the end his Boston school proved unsuccessful, and 
he removed to Concord, in Massachusetts. Here 
the family lived in a cottage, described in Little 
Women under the name of “ Meg’s first home.” 
‘Meg’ was Anna’s nickname, and her marriage is 
chronicled in Louisa’s diary as “‘ Meg’s Wedding,” 
but she never resided in the cottage after that event. 
From the young folks’ point of view, the principal 
attraction of their new home was a large barn. It 
was a fine place to romp in and equally serviceable 
as a theatre for the plays they were so fond of arrang- 
ing and acting. Louisa’s first attempt at poetry 
seemingly belongs to this time. One cold morning 
the children discovered a famished small bird in the 
garden, and warmed and fed it, after which Louisa 
commemorated the incident in some pretty verses 
addressed to “The Robin.” Her mother was en- 
raptured with the poem, and predicted: “‘ You will 
grow up a Shakespeare.” 

The plays, however, were the main thing. Those 
who are acquainted with Little Men will recollect 
an account of one of these childish dramas. The 
idea was that minds are little rooms tenanted by 
souls, and containing stores of good and evil. This 
is not unlike the ancient ‘ moralities’ fashionable 
in England just before the rise of Shakespeare. 
But the girls did not confine themselves to such 
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rather dry stuff as ‘ moralities,’ for Miss Alcott 
writes : 

“Those Concord days were the happiest of my 
life, for we had charming playmates in the little 
Emersons, Channings, Hawthornes and Goodwins, 
with the illustrious parents and their friends to 
enjoy our pranks and share our amusements. 

*“* Plays in the barn were a favourite amusement, 
and we dramatized the fairy tales in great style. 
Our giant came tumbling off a loft when Jack cut 
down the squash vine running up a ladder to repre- 
sent the immortal bean. Cinderella rolled away a 
vast pumpkin, and a long black pudding was lowered 
by invisible hands to fasten itself on the nose of a 
woman who wasted her three wishes.” 

When the girls were not busied with pldy-acting 
or play-devising, their minds were nevertheless full 
of poetical fancies. “ Pilgrims journeyed over the 
hill with scrip and staff and cockleshells in their 
hats; fairies held their pretty revels among the 
whispering birches; and strawberry parties in the 
rustic arbour were honoured by poets and philo- 
sophers, who fed us on their wit and wisdom, while 
the little maids served more mortal food.” 

Although Miss Alcott’s stories testify to her love 
of animals, the children seem to have had few pets 
with the exception of cats. The feline creatures © 
were overwhelmed with attentions. The girls nursed 
them in sickness, and, should they happen to 
die, gave them honourable burial. In Aunt Jo’s 
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Scrap-Bag may be found the story of The Seven 
Black Cats, recalling these dumb companions of 
Louisa’s childhood. | 

We have mentioned her genius as a dolls’ dress- 
maker. It is hardly needful to say that she and 
her sisters took the liveliest interest in dolls them- 
selves, which to them seemed almost living beings. 
They were fed and educated, punished or rewarded ; 
and the wickedest of them were hanged! After 
they had been buried, Louisa brought them to life 
again in her stories. But the Sacrifice of the Dolls to 
Kitty Mouse, recorded in Little Men, is not an Alcott 
tradition. It was borrowed from the repertory of 
another family of cat-lovers. 

Miss Alcott declares in two places that the only 
school she ever attended was her father’s. These 
assertions seem to be slightly incorrect. For a few 
months she was a pupil at a small district school in 
Still River Village. It is extremely odd that she 
should have forgotten the circumstance, as the ac- 
count of the frolics in Under the Lilacs was suggested 
by her experiences at this old-fashioned school. 
There were other partial exceptions. A Miss Ford 
kept school in Mr Emerson’s barn, and the Alcott 
children were sent to her to be instructed. And 
when eight or nine years of age, Louisa went to a Miss 
Mary Russell’s school. These brief intervals cannot 
have counted for much, and perhaps that explains 
Miss Alcott speaking as she does. 

Mr Alcott was an idealist, and one of his crazes 
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was vegetarianism, so that his children did not know 
the taste of meat until they were grown up. He 
had visions also of a higher social life than the world 
had yet attained, and in 1842 sailed to Europe for 
the purpose of meeting like-minded enthusiasts. 
Some of them accompanied him to America, and for 


several months a scholarly Englishman called Lane — 


was an inmate of the cottage at Concord, where he 
gave lessons to his comrade’s children. The band 
of reformers took a farm at Harvard, near Concord, 
on which they bestowed the name of Fruitlands, 
trusting that it would prove prophetic. The little 
colony was a dismal failure. Miss Alcott has pictured 
the humorous side of it in Transcendenial Wild Oats, 
but the reality was beyond a joke. Through it all, 
the children were merry as crickets. They sported 
in the woods, and pretended to be fairies, making 
gowns and paper wings; and Louisa “ flied” 
highest of all. ‘“‘ Life,” she wrote in her strange 
diary, “‘is much pleasanter than it used to be, and 
I don’t care about dying any more.” 

One of Mrs Alcott’s dearest friends was Mrs Child, 
the author of Philothea—a favourite book of the girls. 
They dramatized it, and Louisa played Aspasia 
with immense éclat in a performance given under 
the trees. When she was twelve years old, she began 
to read Bettine’s correspondence with Goethe, this 
being her first introduction to the great German 
poet. Three years later Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the American philosopher and poet, and an intimate 
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|friend of the family, presented her with a copy of 
| Wilhelm Meister, and ever afterward Goethe was her 
| chief idol. 

| Louisa was a thoughtful, religious little girl, who 
| wept over her sins and broken resolutions; and 
| there is little doubt that at thirteen she was, as she 
| wrote, too old for her age. We do not mean, of 
| course, that religion is not a thing for children, but 
| one does not like to read of mental struggles in young 
| people barely come to their teens. Mr Alcott’s 
| struggles were of another kind, and very serious. 
| His daughter refers to the difficulties into which 
| he had plunged himself and his family in the follow- 
| ing passage of her diary: ‘“ More people coming to 
| live with us; I wish we could be together, and no 
| one else. I don’t see who is to clothe and feed us 
| all, when we are so poor now. I was very dismal, 
| and then went to walk, and made a poem.” This 
| poem she entitled Despondency, but before it closed, 
| her mood became cheerful. She asks herself : 


Then why be sad 
When all are glad 
And the world is full of flowers? 
With the gay birds sing, 
Make all life spring, 
And smile through the darkest hours. 


Louisa was constantly dropping into poetry—a 

| practice she kept up in later life. Many of her poems 

are extremely touching and beautiful. 

As the result of his attempt to convert dreams 
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into realities, Mr Alcott was ruined for a time in — 
mind, body, and estate. Fruitlands was abandoned, ~ 


and after a short spell at Still River, the family re- 
turned to Concord, but not to the pretty cottage in 


which they had formerly dwelt. Their new abode — 
was less than half a mile from Mr Emerson’s, and — 
afterward became the home of Nathaniel Hawthorne ~ 
the novelist. With a small bequest from Colonel © 
May, to which Mr Emerson added five hundred dollars, — 


Louisa’s mother decided to purchase the place, — 


which was called Hillside, but things did not go well | 


with them, and in 1848 the family removed to Boston. 
Louisa’s girlhood was then certainly ended. She 


herself wrote on her thirteenth birthday, “I am no ~ 
more a child,” but this was a delusion. Referring 
to her second residence at Concord, Miss Alcott has — 


recorded the following anecdote which refutes the 


assertion, and with which we must conclude: 


“People wondered at our frolics, but enjoyed 
them, and droll stories are still told of those days. — 


Mr Emerson and Margaret Fuller were visiting my 
parents one afternoon, and the conversation having 


turned to the ever-interesting subject of education, — 


Miss Fuller said: 


*** Well, Mr Alcott, you have been able to carry 


out your methods in your own family, and I should 
like to see your model children.’ 


“ She did in a few moments, for as the guests stood — 


on the doorsteps, a wild uproar approached, and 
round the corner came a wheelbarrow, holding Baby : 
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May arrayed as a queen; I was the horse, bridled 
and driven by my elder sister Anna; while Lizzie 
played dog, and barked as loud as her gentle voice 
permitted. All were shouting and wild with fun, 
which, however, came to a sudden end, as we espied 
the stately group before us; for my foot tripped, 
and down we all went in a laughing heap, while my 
mother put a climax to the joke by saying, with a 
dramatic wave of her hand: 
*** Here are the mode! children, Miss Fuller.’ ”’ 
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HE still young and accomplished American 
lady, Miss Helen Keller, who is blind and 
deaf, would, we feel sure, modestly dis- 
avow all claim to be reckoned among famous women, 
but the claim may be properly advanced for her on 
account of her surprising achievement of knowledge 
and the joy of life under conditions that would seem 
to shut out the possibility of either. Silence, dark- 
ness—these have been her portion almost from birth ; 
and yet there are passages in her writings revealing 
a much finer appreciation of beauty in nature, 
literature and art than is usual in educated people 
endowed with the blessing of sight. 

Miss Keller was born at Tuscumbia, Alabama, on 
June 27, 1880. She tells us a good deal about her 
antecedents, but perhaps the only fact which we 
need mention is that a Swiss ancestor taught the 
deaf-and-dumb at Zurich and wrote a book dealing 
with the instruction of that class of unfortunates. 
Caspar Keller was Helen’s great-grandfather. 

Miss Keller was born neither deaf nor blind, but 
before she was two years old, she had a severe illness 
that robbed her of sight and hearing. She has only 
the dimmest memory of her infancy, but is inclined © 
to think that the nineteen months during which 
she was able to behold the verdant fields and the 
bright sky cannot have been without effect on her 
mental vision. In one place, also, she speaks of 
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inherited recollections passed down to her from 
untold generations; but, whatever truth there may 
be in her philosophy, ‘the loss of two precious senses 
was complete, and with one partial exception the 
words she had begun to lisp were forgotten. She 
became not only blind and deaf, but dumb. Still, 
as a, little girl, she seems to have been happy enough 
in her simple way, and ere long she gave indications 
of intellectual activity, making free use of her hands 
in the place of eyes and ears. Miss Keller’s case 
being incurable she has to this day to depend mainly 
on her sense of touch for gaining a knowledge of 
new objects, though she believes herself to possess, 
in addition to that, what is termed a ‘sixth sense.’ 
By means of it a blind person can tell in what direc- 
tions things lie and realize the existence of any 
obstacle without actual contact. 

As a very young child, Helen was conscious of 
much that was taking place around her and entered 
into the affairs of the household to an extent that 
appears almost incredible. ‘‘ My mother,” she writes, 
*“ succeeded in making me understand a great deal. 
I always knew when she wished me to bring her 
something, and I would run (!) upstairs or anywhere 
else she indicated. At five I learned to fold and put 
away the clean clothes, and I distinguished my own 
from the rest. I knew by the way my mother and 
aunt dressed when they were going out, and I in- 
variably begged to go with them.” 

Even more extraordinary is the fact that, while 
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she herself was restricted to dumb show, she somehow 
came to know that her friends communicated with 
each other in a different way—that is, of course, 
that they talked. But although she felt the lips of 
those engaged in conversation, she could not inter- 
pret the signs. These failures distressed her terribly. 

Helen grew up strong and self-assertive amid 
the healthy surroundings of her father’s farm, and 
it is amusing to read that she was fully prepared to 
try conclusions with Martha Washington, the little 
coloured maidservant, if the latter contested her 
sovereign sway. Martha, however, deemed discretion 
the better part of valour, and usually obeyed her 
behests unquestioningly. One of MHelen’s chief 
pleasures was to hunt for guinea-fowls’ eggs in the 
long grass. Should a nest be discovered, the white 
girl always insisted on carrying home the eggs, being 
afraid to entrust them to her attendant, lest she 
should fall and break them ! 

The establishment included a setter called Belle, 
reputed to have been a famous hunter, but having 
grown old and stiff, she was fonder of sleeping by the 
open hearth than of any sort of exertion. Some-_ 
times, however, at the sight of a bird, Belle would 
rise and point in that direction, quivering all over; 
and Helen could not make out what was the matter 
with her. All she knew was that the dog was per- 
fectly useless as a playmate, and when Belle, dull 
and listless, refused to join in her gambols, the angry 
child would administer condign punishment with her 
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fists. The only notice the faithful creature ever 
took of this rough treatment was to yawn and move 
to another part of the hearth. 

Helen was a mischievous little minx. Having 
found out the use (and abuse) of keys, she locked her 
mother in the pantry and kept her there for three 
hours. Meanwhile she sat on the steps of the porch 
and laughed aloud as the imprisoned matron banged 
the door to attract the attention of the servants who 
were in a distant part of the house. She played a 
similar trick on her governess; and her father was 
compelled to place a ladder against an upper window, 
so that the lady might descend, Helen having con- 
cealed the key, the whereabouts of which she did not 
disclose for many months. 

The arrival of this governess, whose name was 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, occurred on March 8, 1887, 
when Helen was nearly seven. The girl vaguely 
anticipated some important event, and waited in 
the porch, in bewilderment and suspense. Presently 
she felt approaching footsteps. “I stretched out my 
hand,” she writes, ‘‘as I supposed to my mother. 
Someone took it, and I was caught up and held close 
in the arms of her who had come to reveal all things 
to me, and more than all things else, to love me.” 

It is unnecessary to state that both Mr and Mrs 
Keller had been deeply grieved at their little 
daughter’s deprivations, and their sorrow and per- 
plexity became greater as she grew older and more 
sensible of her condition. Her efforts to express her 
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thoughts and desires were painful to witness, and 
generally succeeded by violent fits of weeping. 
Something, her parents felt, must be done. Mrs 
Keller happened to have read Dickens’s American 
Notes, with its account of the wonderful treatment of 
Laura Bridgeman, who had been afflicted in an 
exactly similar way to Helen; but Laura’s physician, 
Dr Howe, had long been dead, and who could say 
whether he had left successors equally capable ? 

Mr Keller first took the child to a celebrated oculist 
at Baltimore, but the expert gave no hope whatever 
of her restoration to sight. It was decided therefore 
to engage a teacher from the Perkins Institution at 
Boston, where Dr Howe had laboured for the good of 
the blind. The choice fell on Miss Sullivan, whose 
tender sympathy and patience were accompanied by 
remarkable skill. She at once set herself to impart 
to the child the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, and Helen 
proved an apt pupil, constantly adding to her stock 
of words. 

It was immensely difficult, however, to find the 
way into the child’s brain. Helen had no knowledge 
of language and at first could not be made to under- 
stand the use of words as symbols to represent con- 
crete objects or ideas. Miss Sullivan almost despaired, 
when one day she found the key. She was standing 
with her pupil by the well in the garden when she 
conceived the idea of holding the child’s hand under 
the pump while she rapidly spelled over the signs 
denoting ‘ water’ on the fingers of her other hand, 
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Miss Keller has described her emotions on this 
memorable occasion and tells how suddenly there 
leaped to her brain the thought that Miss Sullivan 
was endeavouring to show a connection between the 
cool stream from the pump and the signs made by 
her rapid fingers. In a moment the darkness was 
dispelled ; Helen conceived the idea of the signifi- 
cance of words, and from that day she was able to 
receive instruction with rapidity. 

With great good sense, Miss Sullivan connected the 
lessons with sun and rain, with fields, trees, and 
animals, and all the wonders of nature, of which 
Helen had felt the gracious influence long before she 
could give names to the different aspects of God’s 
creation. The clever teacher, however, did not stop 
there. She gradually trained the girl’s understand- 
ing until she was able to enter on the study of 
languages and mathematics on something like equal 
terms with others of the same age. Miss Keller 
makes no concealment of her distaste for arithmetic 
and geometry, the diagrams used in the latter being 
a considerable stumbling-block. Latin grammar, too, 
was irksome to her. These frank admissions create 
no surprise; many young persons with excellent 
sight and of undoubted ability are repelled by the 
‘dry bones’ of knowledge. On the other hand, 
Miss Keller mastered French and German with com- 
parative ease, and of the two she found German the 
less difficult. This is unusual, but as all languages 
—English as well as others—were strange to her, her 
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experience may well have been different from that of 
ordinary students. 

We mentioned above Miss Keller’s early discovery 
of the gift of speech as possessed by more fortunate 
beings, and the dismay with which she found herself 
unable to make intelligible use of her vocal organs. 
In the spring of 1890 a kind friend, Miss Fuller, 
principal of the Horace Mann School, undertook to 
instruct her in the art of speaking; and following 
Miss Fuller’s directions, Helen could pass her hand 
over that lady’s face and carefully observe the posi- 
tion of her tongue, lips, or teeth at the moment of 
forming a syllable. She would then seek to imitate 
the action. For a long time Helen’s utterance was 
indistinct, but by dint of incessant practice she 
learnt to speak quite well. Even then she could not 
hear, and was therefore debarred from taking part 
in general conversation, but the process by which she 
acquired the power to talk enabled her to detect what 
another was saying, provided that she was allowed 
to apply her hand to her companion’s lips. After she 
could speak, the deaf and-dumb alphabet was dis- 
carded by Miss Keller herself, but her teacher pre- 
ferred the manual method of addressing her, because 
it was less slow and awkward. 

It is clear that Miss Keller has a retentive memory, 
otherwise she could not have recorded in detail so 
many incidents of her childhood and youth. But, — 
though retentive, her memory is—or shall we say, i 
was once ?—capricious, and this weakness got her into 
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trouble in the winter of 1892, when she took it into 
her head to write a story. This she called Autumn 
Leaves, but afterward at someone’s suggestion the 
title was altered to The Frost King. The story was 
sent to Mr Anagnos, the head of the Perkins Institu- 
tion, who was much pleased with it and published it, 
as a specimen of Helen’s singular talent, in one of 
the official reports. To the consternation of all 
concerned, it was discovered that the tale, not only 
in construction, but in language, closely resembled 
one called the Frost Fairies, written by a Miss Canby. 

Helen must, of course, have been at some time 
acquainted with Miss Canby’s story, but she had 
totally forgotten it and was under the impression 
that The Frost King was in every respect her own 
composition. A serious view was taken of the 
transaction, and Mr Anagnos, thinking that he was 
the victim of a deliberate fraud, sent for Helen, who 
was catechized by a committee of officials in a manner 
which she considered severe. Eventually she was 
acquitted, but she felt her position acutely and never 
since then has she ventured upon fiction, fearing 
lest, as on this occasion, she might unconsciously 
plagiarize. Miss Sullivan was perfectly innocent in 
the matter, and afterward made it her business to 
find out when and where Helen had met with the 
original. It turned out that a Mrs Hopkins had read 
it to her four years before at Brewster—at least, it 
was supposed that she had done so, for she had had a 
copy of Miss Canby’s book at the time and might not 
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improbably have read the story to her guest, though ~ 
she, too, had no recollection of the circumstance. q 

It had been Miss Keller’s ambition, when she was : 
a child, to go some day to far-famed Harvard. This — 
wish was never fulfilled, but, as compensation, she — 
accomplished a college course at Radcliffe. The 
reality was very unlike the day-dream. It was not 
only that the blind and deaf girl was at a palpable 
disadvantage compared with her rivals, but she felt 
that the studies were mechanical—too much taken 
up with trivialities. She confesses, however, to a 
warm admiration for Professor Kittredge’s inspiring 
lectures on Shakespeare; and she was captivated 
with the wit and vivacity of Mr Townsend Copeland, 
her master in English composition. But she loved 
better to repair to the well-springs of poetry and elect 
prose, and it has been her privilege to know personally 
contemporary writers of the highest distinction, such 
as Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes and * Mark Twain.’ 

It must not be imagined that Miss Keller is, or 
ever was, a mere ‘ book-worm.’ Among her recrea- 
tions are bicycling, rowing, sailing, and swimming ; 
she knits and crochets, and plays chess, whilst she 
has an intense fondness for children and dumb 
animals, especially dogs. But of all that Miss Keller 
tells us about herself nothing is quite so surprising or 
so delightful as her love of flowers and inanimate 
nature. Who would dream that a blind and deaf 
person could thus describe the unfolding of a lily ? 

‘*“ We bought a lily and set it in a sunny window. 
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Very soon the green pointed buds showed signs of 
opening. Theslender finger-like leaves on the outside 
opened slowly, reluctant, as I thought, to reveal the 
loveliness they hid; once having made a start, 
however, the opening process went on rapidly, but 
in order and systematically. There was always one 
bud larger and more beautiful than the rest, which 
pushed her outward covering back with more pomp— 
as if the beauty in soft, silky robes knew that she was 
the lily-queen by right divine, while her more timid 
sisters doffed their green hoods shyly until the whole 
plant was one nodding bough of loveliness and 
fragrance.” 

Intent on expounding her teacher’s method, she 
adorns her account with a simile drawn from a world 
which is, to her, invisible. 

“She attempted to guide my mind on its way, 
knowing that like a brook, it should be fed by mountain 
streams and hidden springs until it broadened out 
into a river capable of reflecting in its placid surface 
_billowy hills, the luminous shadows of trees and the 
blue heavens, as well as the sweet face of a little 
flower.” 

These, and like passages, show that Miss Keller is 
a graceful writer, and her life-story is a sketch of 
which any author might be proud. Taking it as a 
whole, there is little or nothing in it to depress, and 
very much to charm, entertain, and elevate. It 
reads more like a work of Defoe than an actual auto- 
biography, but a long appendix containing reports 
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by Miss Sullivan, etc., will set at rest any temporary — 
doubt of its genuineness. The volume comprises — 
also many of Miss Keller’s letters hardly, if at all, — 
inferior in interest to the Story of My Life. We 
would cordially recommend it to all our readers and © 
can promise them much delight from its perusal. 
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‘CHAPTER VIII: Jenny Lind 


N the great musical festivals held from time to 
T time in our cathedral towns, there are two 
works that are regularly performed and which 

_ it seems impossible to dethrone—Handel’s Messiah 
and Mendelssohn’s Elijah. While women have ex- 
celled in other creative arts the world is still waiting 
for a great woman composer, who perhaps will 
arrive some day. Meanwhile it may be a consolation 
to remember that Jenny Lind’s gifts as a singer 
served as a powerful inspiration to Mendelssohn, 
who when he wrote the music of the Elijah, had the 
marvellous intonations of her beautiful voice echoing 
in his ear. It is said that the high sharps in “‘ Hear 
ye, Israel,” were intended to match some peculiar 
and attractive quality in its timbre. It was Men- 
delssohn who said of Jenny Lind: “ She is as great 
an artist as ever lived; and the greatest I have ever 
known.” She, for her part, had the highest opinion 
of the composer, with whom she was on terms of 
friendly intercourse. ‘“‘ Felix Mendelssohn,” she 
wrote, “‘ comes sometimes to Berlin, and I have often 
been in his company. He is a man, and at the same 
time he has the most supreme talent. Thus should 
it be.” Mlle Lind knew other masters—Schumann, 
Meyerbeer, etc.—but she was connected most 
intimately with Mendelssohn, and the two names 
will be immortal together. To British audiences 
she was “the Swedish Nightingale,” than which 
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no higher compliment could have been paid to a 
singer. 

Jenny Lind was born in the parish of St Clara, 
Stockholm, on October 6, 1820. In the entry of her 
baptism, which took place the very next day, as also 
in her confirmation certificate, her name is given as 
*“* Johanna Maria,” but even in official papers she is 
styled “‘ Jenny Lind ” and she herself stated that she 
was never called Johanna. Her father, Niclas Jonas 
Lind figures in the first-mentioned register as an 
‘‘ accountant,” and the description is so far correct 
that he was trying, or not trying, to make a living 
by keeping the ledgers of a merchant. Although he 
was only twenty-two, he already bore the stamp of 
failure. His father had been a lace-manufacturer, 
but Niclas had neither the energy nor the ability to 
continue the business; and with his paltry earnings 
he was in no position to find board and lodging for 
his wife and infant daughter. The best point about 
him was the possession of a fine voice, which made 
him eager to assist in musical festivities ; or perhaps 
it should be termed a misfortune, as tending to 
make him careless of material interests —the 
‘main chance,’ as we have learnt to call it. His 
vocal skill, whether it was beneficial to himself 
or not, must be reckoned to have exercised an 
influence on his daughter. Very likely she in- 
herited her talents from him, and his example 
must have aided in developing them. Before the 
break-up of the home, he used to come in in the © 
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evening and sing, his wife accompanying him on the 
guitar. 

This shows that Jenny’s mother also was musical, 
but her character was very different from that of her 
husband. Her maiden name was Fellborg, and at 
the age of eighteen she had married a Captain 
Radberg. He had turned out a scamp; and, 
eighteen months after, she had obtained a divorce 
from him. With a little daughter she was thrown 
upon the world. She then married the incompetent 
Lind and, when Jenny was born, the resolute, 
strong-minded young woman was running a girls’ 
school. Most of the pupils were day-scholars, but 
there were one or two boarders. As she needed to 
give close attention to her work, a baby was very 
much in the way, so the child was given over to one 
Ferndal, organist and parish-clerk of Ed-Sollentuna, 
some fifteen miles from Stockholm. He and his wife 
looked after her for three years, when, in consequence 
of a dispute, the mother resumed possession, and the 
little one was taken back to the Swedish capital. 
At that tender age it is hard to imagine she can have 
been much affected by her life in the country, but 
her biographers have decided otherwise. She was 
always profoundly sympathetic to the peasantry 
and knew their songs and dances as if she were 
peasant-born. Wild flowers and wild birds had 
a great charm for her, and perhaps she would 
not have cared for them so much but for their 
suggestions of dewy meadows and variegated hedge- 
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rows and the dim memories of life’s romantic 
dawn. 

A few months after Jenny’s return to Stockholm, 
her maternal grandmother, Fru Tengmark was 
allotted rooms in a Home for Widows there, but at © 
the child’s home-coming the old lady was living with | 
the Linds. There was no help for this, as she had 
arrived in an almost destitute condition. Jenny 
became warmly attached to her grandmother, who 
taught her to be good and was the first to discover 
her wonderful gift for music. How she did this is a 
story worth repeating. The earliest circumstance 
of which Jenny retained a distinct remembrance was 
hearing the sound of the bugle. One day, supposing 
herself to be alone in the house, she stole to the 
square piano and struck out the soldier’s fanfare. 
Presently a voice called out the name of Jenny’s 
half-sister, evidently from a belief that she was the 
performer. Thereupon, in a fright, the midget hid 
herself under the instrument, where she was found 
by her grandmother. Drawing her forth, the old 
lady exclaimed in a tone of astonishment, “ Child, 
was that you ?” 

Jenny tearfully admitted her guilt, and her grand- 
mother said no more—she merely fixed her eyes on 
the culprit. When the girl’s mother returned, she was” 
told of what had happened, and Fru Tengmark added, 
‘** Mark my words, that child will be a help to you.” 
Ere long the neighbours came to hear about it, and 
sometimes they would call to listen to Jenny’s playing. 
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Three or four years passed, and Fru Lind, having 
lost her only boarder, decided to give up the school 
and obtain a situation as governess. Jenny was 
then placed with a childless couple, the warden of 
the Widows’ Home and his wife; and under their 
care she remained for over a year. She says of 
herself: “‘ As a child I sang with every step I took 
and with every jump my feet made.” This pro- 
pensity led to the discovery of her wonderful voice 
by a capable judge. 

Jenny was very fond of a cat, which wore a blue 
ribbon round its neck, and she would sit and sing 
to it in the window of the warden’s house looking 
out on the busy street. Often the passers-by would 
stop and listen admiringly. It happened that the 
‘maid of Mlle Lundberg, a dancer at the Royal 
Opera House, heard her, and went home and told 
her mistress of the beautiful singing of the child to 
her cat. The lady was interested, and having 
learned who the girl was, requested Jenny’s mother 
to bring her to her, that she might hear her sing. 
The first trial was decisive. ‘‘ The child,” she de- 
elared, “is a genius; you must have her educated 
for the stage.” 

But the mother was unwilling. Like her mother, 
she had a strong bias against the theatre. ‘‘ Then,” 
said Mlle Lundberg, “‘ you must, at any rate, have 
her taught singing.” She gave Fru Lind a letter 
of introduction to Herr Croelius, Court Secretary 
and singing-master at the Royal Theatre—an oppor- 
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tunity too good to be neglected. The little girl 
was all eagerness and urged her anxious mother up 
the broad steps leading to the Opera House. On 
hearing the child sing, Croelius was deeply moved 
and nothing would do but that he must conduct her 
forthwith to the director of the Royal Theatre, 
Count Puke. “How old is she?” queried the 
Count. “Nine years old,” replied Croelius. 
‘““Nine!” cried the Count. “‘ But this is not a 
créche; it is the King’s Theatre.” It was clear 
that he was inclined to dismiss the subject. 

According to Jenny’s candid account of herself, — 
she was ‘“‘a small, ugly, broad-nosed, shy, gauche, — 
under-grown girl,’ and probably her lack of good 
looks and good manners told against her. 

‘“* Well,”’ said Croelius, “if the Count will not 
hear her, I will teach her myself gratis, and one day 
she will astonish you.” Upon this Count Puke re- 
lented and condescended to hear her. He, too, was 
greatly affected. The consequence was that she 
was accepted as a Government pupil, and fed, 
clothed, educated, and taught to sing without being 
any burden on her parents. Her mother, although 
she had a horror of everything connected with the 
stage and felt that she was sacrificing her offspring, 
gave way, partly to the pressure of Jenny’s new friends” 
and partly to stress of circumstances ; and in after 
years Jenny was extremely grateful to Herr Croelius 
for the interest he displayed in her at this critical 
time. Yet in 1865, this ‘‘ Child of the Drama,” as she 
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has been happily styled, was as prejudiced against 
the stage as ever her mother and grandmother had 
been ! 

Nothing could have exceeded the kindness she 
met with at the Theatre School, where excellent 
order was maintained; and for ten years it was a 
real home to her. Of Herr Croelius we have spoken. 
His colleague, Herr Forsberg, who attended to the 
business side of the institution, was a fatherly person, 
and Jenny, to the end of her life, was warmly attached 
to the Forsberg family. A playground was provided, 
and the girl had pleasant companions in her school- 
fellows. The actress-pupils were boarded out, and 
it seems not unlikely that Jenny lived with her mother 
from the time of her admission. In 1832 the 
Directors confided some of the children, one of 
whom was Jenny, to Fru Lind’s care; and in the 
following year a contract was drawn up, whereby 
Jenny’s mother undertook to teach her religion, the 
piano, French, history, geography, writing, arith- 
metic, and drawing, while at the theatre instruction 
was to be given in subjects proper to the profession 
—singing, dancing, elocution and the like. Her 
mother received an allowance for her maintenance 
and education, while to Jenny herself a small sum 
was granted monthly for pocket-money, out of which 
she was expected to find needles, tape, silk, and cotton 
for mending her clothes. She excelled in sewing, 
and, when she had attained distinction as a singer, 
her maid bore witness to her proficiency in this 
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homely accomplishment. ‘‘ Madame’s _ stitches,” 
she said, ‘‘never came out.” 

Jenny was also a perfect mistress of pianoforte 
playing, which is all the more surprising because 
as a child, she injured her left hand in striking fire 
with a flint on tinder, and never regained its full use. 
She was fond of improvisation, and in later days 
provided her own accompaniments to the northern 
songs she rendered so charmingly. At school, with 
the help of a piano, she ‘ coached’ the other girls 
in the musical parts of plays. Glancing at the long 
list of studies appointed for her, we may be inclined 
to think that her education was more complete in 
theory than in practice; and no doubt such was the 
case. She seems, for instance, to have learned 
little history. On the whole, however, she derived 


much benefit from the training, especially in those — 
branches that were of importance to a public singer. | 
In the dancing school at the theatre she acquired © 
grace of movement and that perfect carriage that — 


distinguished her through life. 


The girl got on very well with the lady-superin- 


tendent, Mlle Bayard, but her mother, unfortunately, 


was stern and exacting, and Jenny, though sincerely — 
attached to her, did not lack force of character. — 


The result was constant friction. Fru Lind did not 
satisfy the Directors either; they removed her 
boarders from her, and quartered them in some 


rooms at the top of the theatre, where they made — 


Mile Bayard responsible for them. In October 1834 
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Jenny felt she had endured enough of her mother’s 
severity, and ran away to Mlle Bayard. The 
Directors raised no objection, but her mother in- 
sisted on her returning home and began proceedings 
against the authorities, in which she enlisted her 
husband, usually a nonentity in family matters. 
After a legal contest that lasted two years, the 
parents triumphed, and Jenny was surrendered to 
them. 

Those two years were brimful of happiness for the 
little maid. One of her school-fellows was a girl 
named Mina Fundin, and in a droll letter addressed 
to Mina’s mother Jenny speaks of herself as “a 
sensible old woman,’? who would answer for it that 
her friend did not drown herself. Mina, it appears, 
was too nervous even to go near the water. The 
letter is dated, “‘Skytteholm, 5 Aug. 1835.” Now 
Skytteholm is a place on one of the island lakes— 
“Sweet Waters” is their pretty Swedish name, or 
rather its English equivalent—and Jenny, with the 
other pupils, had been taken thither for the summer 
holidays. Having got all the fun out of the resort 
that it was capable of affording, she was thankful 
that they were soon to return to town Had she 
known that she was soon also to return to her 
mother, she might have been less pleased. 

Happily, a marked improvement set in all round. 
On August 2, 1836, her mother wrote to her father 
in a way that suggests she had learnt a lesson from 
what had occurred, and was now seeking to make 
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life pleasant for Jenny. ‘‘ You may imagine,” she 
said, ““ how Jenny enjoys herself among the haystacks 
every day.” The girl had Mina with her to share 
her delights, and they sang charming little duets 
together, which it was a treat for the affectionate 
mother to listen to, and, she doubted not, would some 
day enchant papa, too. There was a postscript — 
in Jenny’s handwriting, conveying the loving — 
message, ““ Welcome home, sweet papa, and do take 
care of your health; this is the wish of your faithful 
daughter, Jenny.” 

We may have given the impression that the school 
at the Royal Theatre was a charitable institution. 
This was not quite the case. It was conducted on 
speculative principles, or the old apprenticeship — 
system, in which the master hoped to recoup himself — 
for the novice’s irritating blunders by the latter’s — 
skilled services when he was a novice no more. By — 
the terms of her indenture Jenny was “to make ~ 
restitution for the care and expense bestowed on her ~ 
education.”” This arrangement seems fair, and it | 
had one great advantage for the young artists, — 
inasmuch as the Directors’ approbation was a kind — 
of hall-mark that preserved them from the trying, ~ 
and for less favoured mortals very common, experi- — 
ence of waiting for recognition. 

Although she owed her admission to her wonderful — 
singing, Jenny’s voice did not at first fulfil its singular — 
promise ; indeed the rich tone and perfect technique ~ 
which made her supreme in the concert-room were, | 
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acquired only in 1842-3, when she received a course 
of lessons from Signor Garcia at Paris. Meanwhile 
she was displaying extraordinary power as an actress. 
On November 29, 1830—the very year in which she 
entered the theatre-school—she appeared in a play 
called The Polish Mine; and on April 14, 1882, 
she took the part of Johanna in the Testamentet. 
Her performance was highly praised, and the Heim- 
dall, a Swedish paper devoted to literature and art, 
observed: ‘‘ She shows in her acting a quick per- 
ception, a fire and feeling far beyond her years, 
which seem to denote an uncommon disposition 
for the theatre.” 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate all 
the plays in which she was called upon to appear. 
In some of them there was music and dancing. She 
sang also at various concerts in the theatre. Here 
it may be remarked that Croelius had been succeeded, 
as chief of the singing-school, by Herr Berg, who 
was every whit as enthusiastic, while another glow- 
ing tribute was paid her in the Heimdall. 

*“ Her remarkable musical gift and its precocious 
development have made quite a sensation in the circle 
in which she has appeared, guided by her master, 
Herr Berg. Her memory is as perfect as it is sure, 
her receptive powers as quick as they are profound. 
Everyone is thus both astonished and moved by her 
singing. She can stand a trial in the most difficult 
solfeggi and the most intricate phrases without being 
bewildered; and whatever turn the ‘ improvisa- 
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tion’ of her master may take, she follows his in- 
dications with the liveliest attention, as if they were 
her own. Nothing can be more interesting than to 
listen to Herr Berg with this little pupil by his side; 
and one is tempted to believe in a magnetic rapport 
between them, so entirely do both seem to be one 
soul and one heart. 

“If this young genius does not ripen too pre- 
maturely, there is every reason to expect to find in 
her—although, alas! not until the distant future— 
an operatic artist of the first rank.” 

On New Year’s Day, 1837, the Directors of the 
Royal Theatre, considering that Jenny had made 
a sufficient return for the cost of her training, gave 
her a salary of £60 a year, but with the understand- 
ing that she was to continue in their service for ten 
years, if they so required. It may be thought that 
the management did not err on the side of excessive 
liberality, but it has to be remembered that, besides 
her fixed salary, Jenny was entitled to what was 
termed ‘ play-money ’—that is, a bonus on each 
appearance. 

All her life long, Jenny Lind regarded March 7 
as her second birthday, for on that day in the fateful 
year 1837 she first became conscious of her artistic 
endowment. “I got up that morning,” she would 
often say, “one creature; I went to bed another 
creature, for I had found my power.” At this 
juncture we hear, perhaps for the first time, of 
nervousness. She was to appear as Agatha in 
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Weber’s Freischiitz, and rather shrank from the 
ordeal. She achieved, however, an overwhelming 
‘success, and the Directors were so pleased that they 
presented her with two silver candlesticks “in 
remembrance of March the 7th.” 

The Heimdall had pointed to a disagreeable possi- 
bility—that Jenny’s talent might be exhausted 
‘before she arrived at maturity. There have been 
many such instances, and at one time it really seemed 
as if the strain had proved fatal to our heroine. We 
have referred to a stay in Paris. This took place in 
early womanhood, when she called by appointment 
on Signor Garcia, the most famous singing-master 
in all Europe, with a view to taking lessons from 
him. His verdict was most alarming. He told 
her that it was useless to teach her, for, said he, 
*“ Mademoiselle, you have no voice left.” Happily, 
the breakdown was only temporary Garcia ac- 
cepted her as a pupil, and in due time the hoarse- 
ness disappeared, although the master still thought 
her voice somewhat ‘ fatigued.’ 

- About this time she came in contact with the 
celebrated composer, Meyerbeer, who formed the 
highest opinion of her talent and said the prettiest 
things about her voice. In 1844 he brought her to 
Berlin, where she sang in his Das Feldlager in 
Schlesien in the New Opera House. Lady West- 
morland, the wife of the British Minister, was pre- 
sent, and she used to speak of it as the most extra- 
ordinary experience she ever remembered. When 
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she reached home, her husband enquired, “ Well, — 


what do you think of Meyerbeer’s wonder ? ” 
*“* She is simply an angel,” was the reply. 
“Is she so very handsome ?”’ 


*“* I saw a plain girl when I went in, but when she 


began to sing, her face simply and literally shone 


like that of an angel. I never saw anything or 


heard anything the least like it.” 
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CHAPTER IX: florence 
Nightingale 

LORENCE NIGHTINGALE will be remem- 
*) bered chiefly for devotion to the sick and 

wounded in the Crimea. When the war was 
ended, a party of naval and military officers, who 
had taken part in it, were dining together, and the 
question was raised who was most sure of being im- 
mortalized by the memorable siege. Slips of paper 
were passed round on which the name of the hero 
was to be written. Every slip bore the name of 
Florence Nightingale. But, it may be said, her 
services were then recent and the name of this noble 
woman was naturally on the lips of a grateful people. 
Has the heroine’s reputation declined since? It 
would seem not. Mrs Tooley records that when, 
nearly fifty years later, the editor of the Girl’s Realm 
submitted to the votes of its readers the names of 
fourteen modern heroines, out of a total of 300,000 no 
fewer than 120,776 were cast for Florence Nightingale. 
The moral was not lost on the present writer, who 
realized that, whatever girlhood he might neglect, 
that of Florence Nightingale must inevitably find a 
place in this little volume. Miss Nightingale was 
the first English gentlewoman to adopt the profes- 
sion of nurse, displacing “ Sairy Gamp ” and ignorant 
worthless creatures beside whom that character was 
an angel. By her example and exertions Florence 
Nightingale permanently raised the social and 
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scientific status of the profession to its present 
level. 

Mrs Tooley tells us—we were frankly surprised to 
read it—that the now common Christian name of 


Florence owes its vogue to the fact that it was be- 


stowed on the infant daughter of Mr and Mrs William 
Shore Nightingale, born in the ancient and famous 
Italian city, the capital of Tuscany, on May 12, 1820. 
It was not, even then, a new name for girls, but it is 
quite probable that it became much more popular 
after Florence Nightingale made herself known and 
loved by her brave services. 

We have laid some little stress on Miss Nightin- 
gale’s gentle birth and nurture, not so much from a 
belief that ‘ blood will tell,’ as because it intensifies 
our admiration for the courage with which she sacri- 
ficed pleasures and luxuries only possible to those of 


her class. Her father’s original name was Shore, and © 


he was a connexion of Sir John Shore, Governor- 
General of India, who was created Baron Teignmouth 
in 1797. William Edward Shore assumed the name 


“ 
' 


q 
‘ 


of Nightingale, in 1815, on succeeding to the estates — 
of his mother’s uncle, Peter Nightingale, better — 
known as ‘‘ Madman Nightingale.” A regular ‘three — 
bottle’ man, the old squire was a curious ancestor — 
for the orderly Florence Nightingale. ‘* When in his © 
cups,’”’ says Mrs Tooley, “‘ he would raid the kitchen, — 
take the puddings from the pots and fling them on ~ 
the dust-heap, and cause the maids to fly in terror.” — 

Peter’s heir was the very opposite of this erratic — 
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gentleman. He used to say that he was “ not born 
generous ” and it was no easy matter to induce him 
to support what are generally esteemed deserving 
causes. For all that he was genuinely interested in 
the education of poor country children, and put 
pressure on their parents to compel the attendance 
of his small neighbours at school. He was a highly 
cultivated man, had studied at Edinburgh and 
Cambridge, and was a good Churchman and a good 
Christian. If his charity was sometimes at fault and 
he was not eager as a sportsman, he was certainly 
a great improvement on “ Old Peter.” 

Florence Nightingale’s first home in England was 
Lea Hall in Derbyshire. It was not far from the ruins 
of the ancient mansion of Dethick, the residence in 
Elizabeth’s reign of Anthony Babington, who tried 
to rescue Mary Queen of Scots from her imprisonment 
at Wingfield, which is also in the neighbourhood. 
These romantic associations appealed to Florence 
and her elder sister Frances as they grew up—they 
would indeed have appealed to anyone. 

From Lea Hall the Nightingales removed to Lea 
Hurst, about a mile away, Florence being then be- 
tween five and six years of age. Lea Hurst was a 
new house, which Mr Nightingale had built in the 
Tudor style, but from the middle of the garden pro- 
jected a small wing, that had belonged to an older 
mansion on the same site. This wing was sur- 
mounted by a stone cross and went by the name of 
the chapel. Here it was that Florence conducted a 
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Bible class for girls before she went out to the 
Crimea. Soon after the migration to Lea Hurst, her 
father purchased a much finer place in Hampshire— 
Embley Park; and from that time the family was 
accustomed to divide the year between the two 
homes, the summer being spent at Lea Hurst and the 
winter and early spring at Embley. Sometimes they 
travelled by stage-coach, sometimes in their own 
carriage, but whichever might be chosen, the journey 
through the fresh green country was equally delightful 
to the two small girls. 

Lea Hurst was in the heart of the district rendered 
famous by George Eliot’s Adam Bede and The Mill 
on the Floss. In her young days Florence heard 


many a tale of ‘ Dinah Morris,”’ the woman-preacher. © 


Adam Bede lived in a cottage a few miles off, and 
you had only to cross some meadows to reach the 
Poysers’ farm. 


As a child, Florence Nightingale gave signs of her : 


future destiny. Her dolls were always ailing, and 


pillows for them, and helping them to tempting 
morsels from toy-plates or refreshing drinks from 
toy-cups. Her sister Frances was much less con- 
siderate, and her dolls often came to grief. They 
were found with a limb missing, or singed by the fire. 


Whenever anything like that happened, Florence was 


in her element. She took the poor creatures in hand, 
bandaged them, and used her best surgical skill to 
repair their injuries. 
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she used to nurse them tenderly, smoothing their : 
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Florence Nightingale 

Among the animal creation her first patient was 
a shepherd’s dog called Cap. With her friend the 
Vicar, she was riding on her pony across the downs 
near Embley, when they descried old Roger, the 
shepherd, trying to collect his scattered flock. The 
clergyman asked him what had become of his dog, 
and he replied that the unlucky beast had been 
stoned by some boys. They had broken his leg, and, 
as he was not likely to be of further use, his master 
thought of putting him out of his misery. 

Florence at once decided to pay a visit to the 
wounded animal, and, on reaching the shed, applied 
hot compresses to the damaged limb, Cap meanwhile 
behaving very patiently. Roger’s clean smock was 
torn into strips for this humane purpose, but Florence 
was confident that her parents would replace the 
garment. In the evening the shepherd returned, and 
was much surprised, as well as gratified, on beholding 
the effects of the young surgeon’s treatment. Cap’s 
leg was not really broken, and the fomentations had 
done much to reduce the swelling. Miss Florence 
told Roger how to proceed with the cure, and took 
her leave, promising to call the next day. 

After that, Florence’s services were in request 
when anyone’s pet was hurt or otherwise indisposed, 
She had many pets of her own, and was very kind to 
worn-out animals, neglected or roughly used by 
servants and labourers. The paddock at Lea Hurst 
was tenanted by an old pony called Peggy. Every 
morning Florence went to see her, and the creature, 
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knowing the girl’s footsteps, always came trotting j 
up to the gate. In the visitor’s pocket there was 
pretty sure to be an apple or carrot, and Peggy used 
to nose into it in search of the hidden dainty. When 
the stable cat had kittens the proud mother welcomed | 
Florence’s arrival, and the little lady made friends 
with them and enjoyed their antics. | 

In the spring, there was generally a pet lamb to 
care for, but her most amusing experiences were 
with those artful fellows, the squirrels. In her walks 
in Lea Hurst she used to drop nuts for them, and they 
followed her quite fearlessly, but at times she could 
not resist the temptation of wheeling round suddenly, | 
when they would scamper off and take to the birch 
trees, whence they would presently descend to seize’ 
the coveted nuts. : 

Florence was not less interested in sick and poor 
people, and it was one of her privileges to convey 
delicacies from the table at Lea Hurst or Embley 
to suffering neighbours, whom she cheered with her 
presence and the nosegays she had gathered in the 
gardens or woods. Both Frances and Florence were 
great gardeners, and they had their own plots of 
ground, which on dry summer days they zealously 
watered with miniature cans. 

The girls had no brothers, and perhaps that was 
one reason why Mr Nightingale taught them Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics, then looked upon as purely 
masculine accomplishments. There were regular 
school hours in the library at Lea Hurst, and neither 
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of the girls was permitted to slight her lessons; if 
she did, punishment was sure tofollow. Florence was 
an apt pupil, being especially good at languages. In 
music and drawing, though by no means backward, 
she was inferior to Frances—afterward Lady Verney. 
Meanwhile their mother attended to their deport- 
ment, and gave an eye to their sewing. Florence 
was shown how to hemstitch and seam, embroider 
bookmarkers, and work samplers—all before she was 
twelve. By degrees the squire’s daughter acquired 
an education not far short of perfect. Travel on the 
Continent made her an admirable linguist ; she spoke 
French, German, and Italian. She had a sweet voice 
and a cultivated style of singing; and she also 
sketched well. The last-named accomplishment 
she deserted, to some extent, for photography. 
Those were the days of the old wet-process, as 
different as possible from the present method of 
*snap-shotting.’ It called for more labour and 
superior agility, and could not be made to succeed 
without many anxious moments and a sturdy in- 
difference to stains. Overcoming all difficulties, 
Florence obtained beautiful sun-pictures of her pets 
and family groups on the lawn. 

We have referred to Mr Nightingale’s avowal that 
he was “not born generous,” but from what has 
transpired of his daughter’s home-life he must be 
acquitted of extreme parsimony. On their annual 
feast-day the school children marched in procession 
to Lea Hurst, headed by a band of musicians. After 
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tea the juvenile guests repaired to a field below the 
garden, and danced to the strains of the band till it 
grew dusk, when they formed up on the terrace. — 
There stood a long table loaded with presents, which 
were handed to the children, as they passed, by — 
“Miss Frances”? and ‘‘ Miss Florence,”’ and acknow- — 
ledged with curtseys. 

It was muchthesameat Embley. ‘ At Christmas,” 
says Mrs Tooley, “* Embley Park was a centre from 
which radiated much good cheer. Florence was gay 
indeed, as in ermine tippet and muff and beaver hat, 
she helped to distribute the parcels of tea, and the 
warm petticoats to the old women. She devised 
Christmas entertainments for the children and 
assisted in treats for the workhouse poor. Local 
carol-singers received a warm welcome at Embley 
especially from Miss Florence, who would come into 
the hall to see the mince-pies and coin distributed, as 
she chatted with the humble performers. Training 
the boys and girls to sing was to her a matter of 
special interest, and she did much in those far- 
away days to promote a love of music amongst the 
villagers both at Lea Hurst and Embley.” 

In such charitable and pleasant occupations 
Florence Nightingale’s girlhood passed away, and 
few will deny that the time was well laid out. As she 
did not marry and was under no necessity to earn 
her own living, she developed from girlhood into 
womanhood without any more violent break than 
presentation at Court, and occasional stays in London 
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for the season, when, as her father’s daughter, she 
entered into all the fashionable amusements of the 
day. It was a period of exceptional interest for 
_ English society. The young Queen Victoria and her 
- amiable and illustrious consort, Prince Albert, were 
at the zenith of their wedded bliss and their Court 
was very gay. But Florence Nightingale could 
never have been transformed into a mere butterfly ; 
her heart was intent on more serious things than 
dances and similar light functions. 

We cannot take leave of our heroine without 
mention of an interview between her and that 
venerable Quaker lady, Mrs Elizabeth Fry, who had 
succeeded to the philanthropic labours of John 
Howard and made a brave fight for women prisoners. 
Details of the interview are wanting, but it is some- 
thing to know that the two met when Florence was 
still young and impressionable. We know enough of 
the character and training of the ‘ squire’s daughter ’ 
to feel sure that she would have followed the same 
path of duty in the stormy days of the Crimea, if 
she had never seen or talked with Mrs Fry ; neverthe- 
less, the recollection of the beautiful old Quakeress, 
and her inspiring words may have strengthened Miss 
Nightingale’s resolution to go out and minister to our 
countrymen, who were dying by scores in the rat- 
ridden hospitals of Scutari. 
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CHAPTER X: Jeanne d Arc 


EANNE D’ARC has frequently been described — 
J as a native of Lorraine, but her birthplace, — 

Domrémy, belonged not to the Duchy of 
Lorraine, but to the neighbouring Duchy of Bar. 
This is not, as may be thought, a curious point of © 
feudal geography, for the two provinces were divided 
by more than the Meuse—they were furiously opposed — 
in politics. We know from the testimony of Jeanne — 
that the scholars of Greux and Domrémy fought 
pitched battles with those of Maxy; and Jeanne her- 
self, before she repaired to the Court of the Duke of 
Lorraine in February 1429, provided herself with 
letters of safe-conduct, a precaution frequently 
adopted by those who have occasion to visit an 
enemy’s country. 

Jeanne d’Arc was born in 1412, probably on — 
January 6, Epiphany-day. When she was seven — 
and a half, her father Jacques d’Arc became one 
of the seven lessees of the Fortress of the Isle, 
situated at the confluence of the two branches of the — 
Meuse, the domain having been broken up into lots. 
The lessees were required to keep in good order the 
roofs of the fortress and the moated garden; and — 
Jacques, as * farmer > of the domain, had to collect — 
the rents. 

Border feuds are proverbially fierce. Domrémy — 
was the constant mark of the cruelty and greed of 
some thirty or forty captains of horse; and among > 
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the rest there was a terrible person, a wild count 
named Robert de Saarbruck, who, as he rode abroad 
on his nefarious errands, used to set fire to the crops 
to illumine the way. Even greater alarm was in- 
spired by the English garrisons in Bassigny. The 
labourers were obliged to hide their horses by day 
and feed and harness them by night, when alone it 
_ was possible to work in the fields. 

Thus the little community of Domrémy lived in a 
continual state of fear and suspense. As soon as the 
approach of a robber-band was signalled, it became 
the custom to collect the sheep and cattle of the 
village, and drive them into the courtyard of the 
fortress. Jacques d’Arc’s lease did not expire till 
Midsummer Day, 1428, but ere it had run out, the 
Fortress of the Isle had ceased to be of use as a refuge, 
for the Anglo-Burgundian troops swept the valley of 
the Meuse and burnt the parish church of Domrémy. 
The inhabitants, including Jacques d’Arc and his 
family, left the village in terror, and, driving their 
flocks and herds before them, sought safety in 
Neufchatel. 

From childhood Jeanne was very devout. She 
was regular in attending confession and communion, 
and the sound of the church bell, wafted across the 
fields, would cause her to drop on her knees in prayer. 
In the year 1425, as she strayed in her father’s garden, 
she began to hear voices—the voices of St Michael, 
of St Catherine, and St Margaret. The Archangel 
told her that God had great pity for the realm of 
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France, and that she must thither repair (Bar was — 
not exactly part, but rather a direct dependency, — 
of the French kingdom). For three years the — 
mysterious voices continued and became ever more — 
insistent. ‘Twice or thrice a week she was bidden 
to depart. “France,” it was said, “‘had been 
lost by a woman and must be saved by a maid.” . 

Her cousin escorted her to Robert de Baudricourt, — 
captain of Vaucouleurs, but that officer showed — 
himself impatient. Jeanne’s father, too, looked | 
with no kindly eye on her projects. Again she pro- © 
ceeded to Vaucouleurs, this time with success. Her — 
belief in her mission was absolute. ‘“‘ I must present — 
myself before the King,” she declared, “‘ even though 
I should wear my legs to the knees, for no one in © 
the world, neither king, duke, King of Scotland’s — 
daughter, nor any other can recover the realm of — 
France, and no help is to be expected save from me. | 
To be sure, I would much rather spin beside my 
mother, since that is not my condition, but go I — 
must, and do it I must, because my Saviour wills 
me to do it.” 

The people of the place clubbed together to pro- 
vide her with a military outfit, consisting of a black © 
doublet, to which breeches were fastened with 
points; a short robe or tunic of coarse black and © 
grey cloth, a black hat, ‘spatter-dashes,’ boots, spurs, — 
and asword. In person she was strong and well-made, ~ 
tall, rather sunburnt, with black hair Her energy was 
indomitable, yet her voice was of feminine sweetness. 
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Just then the siege of Orleans was exciting a pain- 
ful interest in all parts of the kingdom; and after 
much hesitation Baudricourt sent the Maid, accom- 
panied by two men-at-arms and four servants, to 
the King at Chinon. This was on the night of 
February 25, 1429. 

The Court of Charles VII seethed with intrigue 
and corruption ; and the avaricious Constable de la 
Trémoille, the narrow-minded Chancellor Regnault 
de Chartres and similar counsellors were not people 
to be easily influenced. However, it was resolved 
to accord Jeanne a hearing, the King being 
present, but in disguise. Jeanne instantly pene- 
trated his disguise and obtained leave to address 
him in private. He granted her, in fact, several 
interviews, in which she announced, “I am charged 
by the King of Heaven with two things; one is 
to raise the siege of Orleans, the other to con- 
duct the noble Dauphin to Rheims to be anointed 
there.”” By the Dauphin (a term usually applied 
to the heir-apparent) Jeanne intended the King, 
who was not yet crowned. In the calamitous state 
of his dominions, torn by internal dissensions and 
groaning under the English invasion, Charles was 
pleased with the message of hope, but as a safe- 
guard against imposture, the Maid was handed over 
to the Church to be examined. On March 22 she 
was placed in command of the army and forthwith 
wrote to the English, as from God, telling them 
to retire from the siege of Orleans. On April 27 
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she left Blois with a small force of soldiers, singing — 
hymns. Before her went a page carrying her banner — 
in which were woven two angels offering to the — 
Almighty a fleur-de-lis. 

The English troops engaged in the investment 
of Orleans numbered 9000, all seasoned warriors, 
whilst the defenders—some 6000—were almost 
without exception inhabitants of the place. When — 
Jeanne approached on April 80, her little army 
could not cross the Loire, and she entered the city 
practically unattended. To the famishing citizens it 
was as if an angel from heaven had descended among 
them, and they could not take their eyes off her. 

On May 4 the royal troops made their appearance, 
and fighting began almost immediately. Jeanne, 
having armed and mounted her horse, directed an 
assault on Fort Saint Loup, which lasted three 
hours and ended in the capture of the position. 
After this success the French captains wished to 
dispense with her services and carry on the opera- 
tions in their own way, but the Maid would not 
gratify their desire. On May 5 she stormed another 
fort. The prudent captains then wished to wait for 
reinforcements, but Jeanne was not to be checked, 
and the men-at-arms were eager to follow her. The — 
English fortifications on the bridge were next at- 
tacked, and in the afternoon of May 6 Jeanne was 
wounded in the shoulder. She made light of her 
hurt. In the evening the captains advised retire- 
ment, but the Maid gained their consent to one more — 
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assault, which was successful. In the face of these 
reverses the English could not maintain the siege, 
and on the following day they quitted their position 
in two columns. The Maid had achieved her first 
object, and the bells of Orleans rang out in token 
of deliverance. 

Jeanne then proceeded to Tours, where Charles, 
delighted at the good tidings, saluted and embraced 
her, and the courtiers began to talk of an expedition 
to Normandy. Jeanne, however, warned by the 
heavenly voices that she had only a year in which 
to accomplish her mission, insisted that the 
‘Dauphin’ should go to Rheims for his sacring. 
The Council demurred, but Jeanne would not be 
denied. 

Before this plan could be executed, it was neces- 
sary to clear the banks of the Loire of the enemy, 
and in June the Maid captured Jargeau, the bridge 
at Meung and Beaugency. She again defeated the 
English at Patay, on which occasion Talbot observed 
that “the King was the master of everything, and 
the case was beyond remedy.” The French Council, 
however, endeavoured to poison the King’s mind 
against his heroic servant and baffle her efforts for 
the honour of the realm. At last her courage pre- 
vailed over his timidity, and on June 29 he set out. 

At Troyes the army lay for five days before the 
town without artillery or provisions; and the 
Council was for abandoning the expedition. The 
Maid, however, did not lose heart, and promised the 
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surrender of the place on the next day. Such an : 
event could only be brought about by a miracle, © 
but the miracle did not fail to happen. Inside the | 
town was a certain Frére Richard, who disturbed — 
the English by preaching the Coming of Antichrist, — 
and exerted his influence in favour of the King. 
Suddenly the defenders were seized with despair, — 
and the town capitulated on June 11. . 
The road to Rheims was then open, but until — 
Charles reached the gates, he was palsied with fear — 
and hesitation. On July 16, he entered the city © 
in triumph, amidst shouts of “ Noél!”’ and the 
following day was solemnly anointed King of France. 
The maid stood beside the monarch, holding her — 
banner; and at the conclusion of the ceremony, she © 
threw herself at his feet weeping, and declaring that — 
the pleasure of the Lord had been accomplished. — 
She herself was at the pinnacle of fame—on the one — 
hand, reverenced as a saint; on the other hand, — 
ennobled and rewarded with a princely residence. — 
But the honours that fell thick about her did not — 
spoil her. She remained the same simple, pious, — 
tranquil soul she had been at the beginning. 
All, the King included, were intent on entering © 
Paris, and for that city they accordingly set out. 
The towns in the neighbourhood of the capital sub- — 
mitted, and the expected battle with Bedford did — 
not take place, but the English party in Paris had ~ 
made excellent preparations, and the attack on the © 
city met with a disastrous repulse. Jeanne was © 
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carried wounded to Saint Denis, and her army fell 
back on the Loire. The events of the next eight 
months are somewhat obscure. Jeanne appears 
to have passed the winter in thankless idleness at 
Jargeau, Bourges, and Sully. Whilst anything was 
left to be done, she could not reconcile herself to 
pure inaction, but, if it had seemed right, she would 
not have been unwilling to quit her rough calling 
and tend once more her father’s goats with her sister 
and brothers. In the spring of 1430 she vanished. 
She had gone to fight for the King in the north, 
although the voices told her that she would be taken 
prisoner. 

It was to Compiégne that the Maid directed her 
journey. The town was threatened by the English 
and their allies of Burgundy ; and on May 20, they 
laid siege to it. Jeanne was then at Crespy—not 
far away—and the garrison appealed to her for help. 
On May 23 she arrived, and the same evening at- 
tacked the besiegers. By ill-luck the men-at-arms 
attending her were overcome with panic, and she 
was surrounded by the enemy. An archer threw 
her to the ground and handed her over to his captain, 
who delivered her to John of Luxemburg. 

The English did not wish their arch-foe to remain 
in the custody of their allies, and bid a high price 
for her. Dreading the consequences of the accept- 
ance of this offer, Jeanne attempted to escape; and, 
in letting herself down from a window, met with 
a terrible fall. Shortly afterward Luxemburg was 
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compelled to relax his hold on Compiégne, and, out — 
of revenge, sold the Maid to the foreigners, who 
carried her to Rouen. 

Jeanne’s forebodings, as usual, were confirmed by — 
the event. The English proved anything rather © 
than generous enemies, but they were not more un- © 
generous or unjust than some of the Maid’s own © 
countrymen. Indeed, we may say many, for even ~ 
loyalists had regarded her with distrust and ill-will — 
until her pretensions received the sanction of — 
success. To the English this very success was — 
fraught with suspicion. That a young shepherdess, | 
by her mere faith and heroism, should defeat veteran . 
troops sustained by traditions of victory and led 
by the most experienced captains of the age, seemed — 
beyond belief, but if Jeanne were a sorceress, with ~ 
all the powers of evil at her command, the case was — 
at once more simple and more acceptable to their 
pride. Pending her trial on this charge, they treated 
her as the vilest of criminals. She was imprisoned 
in a tower, chains were placed on her neck and feet, 
and she was refused the consolations of religion. 

A perfectly impartial enquiry was not desired, 
but at least the forms of justice were observed. The 
president was Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
and with him sat a number of masters of the Uni- 
versity of Paris as assessors. The trial in effect, if 
not in intention, was a farce. The Maid had no 
chance against the schoolmen and ecclesiastics, who 
plied her with all manner of trivial and disconcerting 
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questions. In the end she was pronounced a schis- 
matic and a sorceress, and Cauchon gave sentence 
that unless she recanted, she must be delivered to 
the civil arm. With a horrible death in prospect, 
Jeanne yielded and signed a deed of abjuration. 

Once more she was put in prison, where, in addition 
to her other sufferings, which were much greater 
than before, she had to bear the torments of an 
accusing conscience. She repudiated her confession, 
and was led forth to die. She could hardly believe 
that men would be such fiends as to burn her maiden 
body ; and one does not envy the feelings with which 
Cauchon heard her reproach, “‘ Bishop, it is your 
fault that I die.”’ 

She was conducted to the stake—a huge pile 
erected in the Vieux Marché—by an escort of one 
hundred and twenty Englishmen ; and the spectacle 
of the sobbing girl overcame all beholders. Priests 
and people burst into tears. Even Cauchon wept. 
Jeanne held a coarse wooden cross on her breast, 
and, as the flames shot up around her, uttered one 
last cry. 

In 1455, with the consent of the Pope, Calixtus 
III, all the surviving witnesses were re-examined, 
and the judgment was reversed. The Church, to 
which she was so fervently attached, has beatified 
her; and the French nation pays infinite homage 
to Jeanne d’Arc, as the greatest of heroines and a 
glorious martyr to the independence of her country. 
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CHAPTER XI: Emma 
Lajeunesse (Madame A lant) 


[ Ee our other vocalist, Jenny Lind, — 
Madame Albani has given us the details — 
of her history, and it is from her charming 

book of reminiscences, Forty Years of Song, published — 

so recently as 1911, that we have culled the facts of — 
her romantic girlhood. The name Albani, by which ~ 
alone she is known to the vast majority of people, — 
might suggest Italian origin, and certainly Italy — 
has had some large share in her wonderful success. — 
But the great singer has been from the first a British 4 
subject, although it would not be correct to speak — 
of her as an Englishwoman. Her great-grandfather — 
was a Breton gentleman, who had chosen to settle © 
in what was then the French province of Quebec, — 
and she herself was born at Chambly, near Montreal. 


Her mother, one of a family of twelve, appears to — 


have had Scottish blood in her veins, and Madame 


Albani states that she was ‘“‘ of Scotch descent,” — 


but her maiden name, Mignaud, has not a Scottish ~ 
ring. 

Emma, who was born, we believe, in 1852, was the | 
eldest of the daughters of Joseph Lajeunesse, a 
versatile professional musician, equally at home ~ 
on the organ, the piano, the harp, and the violin. 
Her mother was a gifted amateur and taught her 
little daughter the rudiments of music, when Emma — 
was but four years of age. A year later her father © 
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undertook to instruct her; and in three years she 
could read at sight the works of the old masters and 
modern composers. Besides that, she learnt to play 
the harp and the piano. (Why, we wonder, has the 
harp gone so much out of favour ?) 

Incessant study was the portion of Emma 
Lajeunesse, and she had small leisure for amuse- 
ments. Music alone accounted for four hours of 
the day; and it is a striking proof of the difference 
between her childish experiences and those of most 
young maidens that in after-days when she was 
asked by the editor of a magazine to tell him some- 
thing about her dolls, she was forced to confess that 
she never had any. Her father was a strict, but, as 
Madame Albani recognizes, a judicious taskmaster. 
He had a horror of everything slipshod, and was per- 
petually dwelling on the need of practising slowly. 
Not a note was to be struck that was not distinctly seen, 
and he insisted on accuracy in fingering. (Madame 
Albani, no doubt, especially alludes to the piano, but 
equal care may be necessary in the case of the harp.) 
Sometimes Emma was made to count aloud; in 
any case, she was not allowed to spoil the rhythm 
by playing either too fast or too slow. At the time 
she was tempted to rebel against this stern discipline, 
but her father knew his business, and she now says, 
* He was right.” 

Friends of the family felt some uneasiness on 
Emma’s account—they were not satisfied that such 
strenuous training was good for her. ‘‘ Lajeunesse,” 
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said one of them, “the strain you place on your 
child is too great; believe me, she will not be able 
to stand it, and in years to come she will suffer.” | 
Her father’s reply was a laugh, and many a time, in ~ 
recalling the conversation, Madame Albani has been 
amused at the grave, though kindly, warning, which — 
it is rather strange she should have remembered, — 
since she was only five when it was given. Perhaps © 
heredity has some bearing on the question, and — 
Emma, as a born musician, may have found her 
lessons less exacting than ordinary girls might have — 
done. 

Her grandfather, who had a pretty house and 
garden near by, was an accomplished singer, and her 
father played the organ in a neighbouring church. © 
As her mother was the eldest of a large family, 
Emma had aunts of about her own age; one, indeed, | 
was younger than herself. So they all shared the 
same pastimes. 

Among her older aunts was Rose Délima, a rare 
story-teller, and this nice young lady had a habit of 
gathering round her a group of children, who listened — 
to her tales with parted lips. These tales she spun 
out of her head at a moment’s notice and she re- — 
hearsed them in the most dramatic manner, varying — 
the tones of her voice to suit the different characters. — 
This led to the performance of juvenile plays founded — 
on her aunt’s stories, in which Emma took a leading 
part. 

Another idea of the girl was to arrange tableaux 
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vivanis copied from the frontispieces of songs, for the 
costumes and scenery of which she enlisted the help 
of her brothers and sisters; and they acquired such 
a reputation that they were often invited to perform 
in the English quarter of Chambly, Emma singing the 
songs. On one occasion an old tablecloth was re- 
quisitioned as an Oriental dress, and arrayed in this 


_ drapery Emma appeared in a tableau of Le Désert by 


Félicien David, in which she sang the song reposing 
or. what was meant for a rock. Another song given 
in character was the French-Canadian ballad Le Petit 
Pélerin; and there were many others, the names of 
which are forgotten. 

On the death of her mother, which occurred before 
Emma was eight, she was placed in the convent school 
of the Sacred Heart, near Montreal. The holidays 
were generally passed at her grandfather’s. Evi- 
dently he was a very indulgent old gentleman, and « 
special luxury to which he treated the children was 
delicious maple sugar grated and spread on bread and 
butter. This they had for tea, and sometimes, if 
they chanced to be hungry, in the morning. 

One of Emma’s chief recreations in her school-days 
was ‘snow-shoeing,’ in which she was considered 
more than usually expert. In music she was so far 
ahead of her companions that after the age of nine 
she was not allowed to compete for the prizes awarded 
at the end of each term. On the other hand, she was 
excessively nervous about reading essays, the best 
of which was always read by the author before the 
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audience on the jour de prix or breaking-up day. 
Once this undesired privilege fell to Emma’s lot, 
and the sequel was distressing. Though diligently 
‘coached ’ for the ordeal by the nuns, she had no 
confidence in herself, and, when the time came, could 
not utter a word. Father Saché, who instructed the 
children in religion, looked at her, and seeing how 
frightened she was, consoled her by saying, “‘ Sit 
down, my child; you cannot recite, but I know if 
you had to sing, we should all hear it.” 

On these occasions the pupils grouped themselves — 
in tableaux modelled on the sacred pictures adorning : 
the convent, and the most beautiful girls, especially | 
those who had long hair, were chosen to represent — 
angels. Emma never took part in these performances 
till one day, struck by a picture of the Temptation 
of St Anthony, she turned to one of the nuns and ~ 
indicating one of the figures in the picture, remarked, 
“Why don’t you do that picture? I am sure I — 
could do that little devil.” The suggestion was 
adopted, and forthwith she began her rehearsals. — 
On breaking-up day she appeared with blackened 
face, black clothes, and a cap and horns; and, as © 
free permission had been given her to act the part — 
as she thought best, she tickled St Anthony’s ears, — 
pulled his hair, screamed in his face, and altogether 
comported herself in a way that drew enthusiastic — 
applause from the spectators. Encouraged by their 
approval Emma redoubled her efforts, and the last 
trace of self-consciousness vanished. But the effort 
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proved too much for hers she was carried from the 
stage crying hysterically, put to bed, and there kept 
until she had recovered from the nervous tension. 

The Mother Superior, an Italian lady named 
Trincano, and one of the best and kindest of women, 
advised her to go out in the world for two years, 
assuring her that she would be welcome to return to 
the convent, if at the end of that time she preferred 
a devout life, for which she was supposed to have a 
decided vocation. 

We now come to Emma’s first appearances in 
public. When she was eight, and again when she 
was twelve, she took part in performances, about 
eight or ten in all, at Montreal and the smaller towns 
in the neighbourhood, including her native place, 
Chambly. They were largely of an amateur character 
or at most, semi-professional, since invitations were 
issued on the understanding that payment for seats 
would not be refused. Emma sang and played the 
harp and piano, not only rendering set pieces, but 
improvising on both instruments. 

Madame Albani gives a most pleasing account of 
the way in which she came to make her début. One 
day she was practising in a store at Montreal, when 
there passed by a Scotch balladist named Crawford, 
of high repute in Quebec. He paused—listened— 
then, entering the store, he asked who it was that 
was playing. It happened that M. Lajeunesse was 
in the store at that moment, and he replied, ‘‘ The 
player is my daughter. She can sing a little, too.” 
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Crawford, greatly interested, begged that he might — 
hear the child’s voice, and after some persuasion, her — 
father sent for her. She sang four times, and the — 
critic was favourably impressed. Having mentioned — 
that he was getting up a series of concerts at Montreal, 
he proposed that Emma should take part in them. 
Her father was not very willing, but at length he 


consented, and Emma duly appeared and sang ~ 


‘* Robert, Robert, tot que jaime.” 

When his talented daughter was about fourteen, 
M. Lajeunesse removed with his family to Albany in 
the State of New York. There Emma was appointed — 


first soprano in the Roman Catholic church, and when © 


—but this was some long time afterward—the 4 
organist suddenly relinquished his post, the girl had 
to step into the breach—play the organ, and train 
the choir. At Albany she learnt Mozart’s and 


Cherubini’s masses and Beethoven’s magnificent ‘Mass ~ 


in D’; and it is her deliberate opinion that, while her 
voice was not injured by premature exercise, the ~ 
experience thus gained helped her to succeed, as few © 
have done, in oratorio. Her splendid singing at- — 
tracted many visitors to the church, some from long 
distances, and she acquired a good friend in the © 
bishop, who advised her to go to Europe for the — 
purpose of study. To provide the funds necessary 
for such travel two concerts were arranged, which — 
proved very successful, thanks in a great measure — 
to the unwearied efforts of the excellent bishop. — 
At the conclusion of the second performance ~ 
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M. Lajeunesse came forward and made a speech, in 
which he said that for six years he had hoped against 
hope that his daughter might one day be enabled to 
proceed to Europe and complete her education under 
the best professors as she would at once proceed to 
do. Presents were showered upon her by friends and 
admirers ; and her supply of cash was augmented by 
a purse given to her at the church in which she had 
so many times sung and played. 

What was the motive that inspired her? Some 
may take it for granted that it was ambition, but 
Madame Albani assures us that such was not the 
ease. Short and thin, and looking almost a child 
in her short frocks, she would have struck most 
observers as a not very promising candidate for 
fame and fortune, but she was conscious of latent 
powers and deemed it her duty to cultivate them. 
*“I do not know,” she said to a friend, ‘* how it is, 
or what it is, but I feel as if I had something in me 
which will be compelled to come out some day— 
which I must do —which it will be my duty to do.” 
Her friend, not deceived by outward appearances, 
agreed. “* Yes,” she replied, “‘ I think so, too.” 

Emma’s intention was to place herself under the 
instruction of Duprez, a famous Parisian tenor ; 
but soon after she arrived at the French capital 
she was laid low by typhoid fever, which would 
probably have been fatal but for the skill of the 
physician and the assiduous nursing of Madame la 
Baronne de Lafitte, to whom Emma had brought 
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a letter of introduction from the nuns of her old — 
convent. This lady and her brother, M. Pacini, © 
did all in their power to help her. Both were intensely — 


musical, and their house was the rendezvous of all 
that was distinguished in art, music, and literature. 


Once the Polish Prince, Poniatowski, a pupil of © 


Rossini, and M. Maurice Strackosch, a noted im- 
presario, called on purpose to hear Emma sing. 
She had not been forewarned of the visit, which 
was lucky, for, had she been looking for them, she 


would probably have been too nervous to do herself 


justice. They were both charmed with her per- 
formance, and she was so overjoyed at the verdict 
that she hardly slept all night. 

Madame de Lafitte’s first husband had been a 


celebrated tenor named Martin, and she talked to q 


Emma about him incessantly. As a vocalist he 
had possessed the secret of perpetual youth and was 
efficient almost to the time of his death, which 
occurred at the ripe age of seventy-five. Madame 
imparted to her young friend his rules of daily life 
and recommended her to follow them, if she wished 
her voice to attain equal longevity. 

Emma’s stay in Paris lasted six months, during 
which she studied singing and action under M. Duprez. 
She owed a good deal to that master, especi- 
ally in recitative, as he required each note to be 
sung in a full tone and each word to be pronounced 
with sympathetic clearness. At intervals he tested 
his pupils in a small theatre, the performances 
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being attended by students, professors and others. 
Emma’s first attempt was in Gounod’s Faust—the 
garden scene ; and her efforts were warmly applauded. 
M. Duprez was more than satisfied with her. When 
someone asked him about her, he replied, ‘‘ Out, elle 
a une belle voix et la feu sacré; elle est du bors 
dont on fait les grandes flites.”” On her return from 
Italy, he made a point of hearing her at the Théatre 
_ Italien (now the Salle Ventadour) and, as a mark of 
esteem, sent her his photograph inscribed with the 
_ words “‘ Duprez ad Albani.” 

It was on the recommendation of Prince Ponia- 
towski that Emma travelled to Italy to take lessons 
from the maestro Lamperti, who could not be 
excelled for voice production, while he had a 
eertain method of which he used to say that, if it 
were once mastered, there was no kind of music that 
could not be successfully essayed. This is con- 
firmed by Madame Albani, who adds that the great 
pianist, Von Biilow, after hearing her in Lohengrin 
at Covent Garden, declared that if she went 
to Germany, she would show the Germans that 
Wagner could be sung. 

Lamperti was as pleased with Emma as Duprez 
had been, and often remarked that she was his best 
pupil. One day Prince Poniatowski dropped in 
and heard her sing. Turning to the maesiro, he said, 
“But her shake is not correct.” ‘“ Ah!” was 
Lamperti’s reply, “‘ that will be all right. She is like 
a bottle of soda water. I have only to draw the 
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cork, and out it all comes.” He was very kind, but 
very exacting, and had scant patience with pupils — 
of wealth and position who wished to shine as singers — 
without undergoing the needed drudgery. He would © 

say of them “Si, cantara da contessa’’ (‘‘ Yes, she 
will sing like a countess ”’). ; 
After a lapse of some months, Emma’s resources — 
were almost exhausted, and she was obliged to think © 
of a professional engagement. Lamperti’s advice to 
her was not to seek an easy beginning. At Messina ~ 
the public was notoriously hard to please; if she 
could score a success there, it would be a kind of © 
hall-mark. He stipulated, too, that she should — 
make her first appearance in La Sonnambula. 
** Once,” said he, “‘ you can sing in the Sonnaimnbula 
properly, you can sing any other opera.” Very © 
wisely, but not without much trepidation, Emma — 
decided to fall in with these suggestions; and at — 
the orchestral rehearsal she sang the first aria so — 
effectively that the conductor stopped the band to © 
remark, ‘‘ My child, your success is assured, and it 
will be very great.” So it proved. The audience — 
could not contain itself, and at the close of the per- © 
formance she was called before the curtain no fewer — 
than fifteen times. The current number of the 
Gazetia di Messina declared that the theatre resembled 
a cage of mad people. As for Mademoiselle Albani 
she seemed to have been struck dumb, and burst into 
tears. The emotion excited by her triumph was — 
more of a strain to her than all her preceding efforts. — 
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__ For the particulars of her after-career the reader 
is advised to turn to Madame Albani’s delightful 
_ autobiography, ‘but ere we conclude, we must refer 
to her stage name about which there has been much 
misapprehension. It is natural to conjecture that 
_ it was chosen on account of her former residence at 
_ Albany, but this, she assures us, is not the true 
_ explanation, which is as follows. When she was 
on the point of signing her first engagement, her 
elocution master, an Italian named Delorenzi, gave 
it as his opinion that the name Lajeunesse was 
not suited to the stage. The next day he called and 
suggested that she should take that of Albani, which 
he told her, had been borne by an old Italian family 
of which the last surviving member was an aged 
Cardinal. ‘“ But did you know that I have lived in 
Albany ?” asked the girl. “No,” he answered. 
“I have never heard of that.” This, then, on 
Madame Albani’s own testimony, was the origin of 
the name which forty years of song, and such song, 
have made a household word in every part of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XII: Rosa Caroline’ 
Mackworth Prior (Mrs Campbell 


Praed) 


RS Praed, who will be known to the parents _ 
of our readers, and maybe to our readers 


themselves, as the author of many fine 
novels, has written also a work entitled My Australian 


Girlhood. This is a truly wonderful book—more like _ 
a fairy tale than any account of real life we have ever — 


read, and yet no doubt, faithful as a photograph. 
There is a wealth of poetry, and high romance, and 
poignant human interest in her pages; and the 
memoir—not a brief one, by any means—is a work of 
art of which the present sketch is an imperfect copy 
on a very reduced scale. It is, indeed, with no small 
diffidence that we proceed to chronicle the salient 
facts of Mrs Praed’s girlhood in the wake of her 
graceful narrative, instinct with the brilliant atmo- 
sphere of a southern clime and all the magic of a time 
that has for ever passed away. 

Rosa Prior was born in 1851—literally, almost, 
in the bush. Her father, a young squatter, had 
taken his girl wife from her home on the Parramatta 
River near Sydney, to a pioneer station called by 
the queer name Bungroopin, and there Rosa was 
born. (The reader will soon get used to queer 
names. They are very numerous in Mrs Praed’s 
native country, as of course they are in all countries 
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_ where white people have supplanted the original 
- inhabitants.) 
_ Bungroopin was in the sparsely inhabited Moreton 
f Bay district; and the newly-married pair began life 
with a herd of cattle, horses, and two hundred 
pigs. There is a railway now, but in those days 
supplies had to be brought from Brisbane town 
p by bullock drays, and took twelve days on the 
_ road, 
_ Mr Prior had great hopes of a slaughter-house, 
which he built with wood from the scrub, and in 
which he proposed to boil down fat dead cattle. 
~The enterprise was unsuccessful, and the young settler 
_ resolved to try his luck further north. With his wife 
and three children that had been born to them— 
Tommy and Rosa and Baby Lizzie—he moved to a 
place called Naraigin or, as it was afterward named, 
Hawkwood. The journey through the bush was 
accomplished in a buggy preceded and followed by 
a train of black boys and pack-horses of which Mr 
Prior took command. He was a dark-whiskered, 
bronze-complexioned man of resolute air, and being 
a lover of poetry, he taught his children by the camp 
fire cantos of Childe Harold and Mazeppa. The 
mother was frail and delicate looking, but yet a 
competent helpmate for the adventurer. She is 
depicted as bending, with her large hat, over pack- 
bags, or holding horses, and all the while not un- 
mindful of the little girls clinging to her skirts. 
Camping among the gum trees, Rosa, then six years 
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old, could hear the howling of the dingoes, Australia’s 
nearest approach to wolves. 

At length Naraigin was reached. Mr Prior did 
not conduct his family to an absolute wilderness, 
He had visited the place before and prepared some 
kind of home, consisting of a slab hut with sloping 
bark roof and a verandah supported by gum saplings. 
Inside, the walls were lined with canvas concealing 
the crevices between the slabs. The rafters of the 
verandah and parlour were infested with tarantulas, 
centipedes, and even frogs which flopped down upon 
them in the rainy season. The worst trouble was 
caused by the centipedes. The children slept in 
bunks nailed against the slabs, and often Rosa lay 
awake listening with horror to the antics of the 
hateful creatures, and keeping on the outer edge of 
the bed so as to be as far from them as possible. 
Sometimes the centipedes and scorpions—brought 
in with the wood for the kitchen fire—made holes 
in the canvas lining and crawled out; and one night 
Rosa had a finger bitten, which became black and 
swollen. She lay in her bunk, suffering real torture, 
and her father came, cut the finger with a razor, 
and sucked the poison from it, after which arnica 
and bread poultices were applied to relieve the pain. 

There were no windows to the ‘humpey,’ and 
once Rosa was startled by the apparition of a black 
face, with glinting eyes and very white eyeballs, 
thrust in between the half-closed shutters from the 
outer darkness. The owner of this face might have 
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_ been anything—a murderer, perhaps, for those blacks 
_ were dangerous fellows. 
The children’s play-place was the wool-shed, in 
which were many pens; also, empty wood-bales 
and presses. It had a slanting log floor, and sundry 
_ quaint nooks and corners. In shearing-time, how- 
_ ever, this resort was forbidden them, as the children 
would have been in the way, and, moreover, the 
_ shearers were apt to be profane. 
Poor Mr Prior did not prosper much more at 
_ Naraigin than at Bungroopin, as the scab broke out 
among the sheep, and the only use that could be 
_ made of the carcases was to boil them down for 
_ tallow. Mrs Praed retains a very vivid and un- 
_ pleasant recollection of the fearful odour arising from 
the boiling-down pots, which had been brought from 

Bungroopin, and were now again called into requisi- 

tion. Another misfortune was the flooding of a 

river, which prevented the drays from crossing and 

cut off supplies. The store was bare of flour, tea, 
and sugar, and for many months they were restricted 
_ toa monotonous diet of mutton and pumpkins. 

When Mrs Prior was busy or out riding with the 
gentlemen, a native nurse, Billabong Jenny, used 
to take the children to the lagoon, beside which 
the blacks had a camp. Among the rest was old 
Jimba, whom they loved to watch rounding a brigalow 
sapling with his tomahawk. Another inmate of 
the camp was a half-caste boy called Ringo, for 
whom Rosa conceived an ardent affection. This 
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went so far that at one time there was a question of 
their eloping into the, shrub. The race, however, — 
had a stringent marriage law binding Ringo as a 


Cuppi to take to wife a Dongai, which Rosa was not. 
The penalty for breaking this ordinance would pro- 
bably have been severe. Most likely both offenders 
would have been knocked on the head with a nulla- 
nulla (or native javelin) and eaten after a ceremony 
known as a corroboree. On making this discovery, 
the lovers renounced all idea of matrimony—it was 
too risky. Still, Ringo was very kind to the little 
girl, and introduced her to various delicacies, such 
as a fat white grub, the flesh of the iguana, and above 
all, the eggs of the black snake. 

During her visits to the camp Rosa learnt the arts 
of plaiting dilly bags, chopping sugar bags—in other 
words, the hives of native bees—and playing the 
Jew’s harp—valuable accomplishments, as all must 
allow! This was much wiser than running away, 
especially as there was a near and startling instance 
of the ‘happy despatch’ of an erring bridegroom. 
A few of the blacks at Naraigin had transgressed by 
irregular wedlock, among them being the nurse 
Billabong Jenny and her husband Mumbo. The 
occupants of the camp were nomads, but Mumbo 
still felt himself amenable to the commands of his 
chief, and when summoned to a corroboree, obeyed, 
though with natural reluctance. Soon after, Billa- 
bong Jenny received notice that her mate was no 
more and the next day, when the children visited 
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_ the lagoon, they found her seated under a gum-tree, 


j venting her sorrow in loud cries, and gashing herself 


with a knife. This was followed by a spell of cere- 
_ monious silence, during which she would return no 


_ answer to the questionings of her small charges. 


At a later period a certain Polly became a 


_member of Mr Prior’s household. She was a half- 
_ caste, her father being a Chinaman and her mother a 
native called Black Eliza. The girl had had a narrow 
escape from an untimely end, since her mother’s 
_ tribe had proposed to wipe out the disgrace of her 


birth by killing and eating her—a fate from which 
she had been rescued by Mr Prior’s kindness in 


_ adopting her. 


Waggoo and Tombo—two of the black boys—once 
took Rosa to witness a corroboree, having first ex- 
tracted from her a solemn promise not to tell. By 
the light of log-fires she beheld the nude warriors, 
some of them painted like skeletons, go through the 
evolutions of a sham fight, which was succeeded by 
a war-dance, the “ gins ”’ (women) meanwhile reciting 
a chant broken by occasional yells. The next item 
was the setting up of four or five ‘ Aunt Sallies,’ 
which were thrown down, trampled on, beaten with 
nulla-nullas, and finally consigned to the flames. 
Rosa had an instinctive feeling that all this wild 
pantomine was preliminary to a human sacrifice. 
She did not stay for that, but crept back to her 
bed, where she lay shuddering. 

Another outbreak of scab among the sheep led M 
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Prior to sell Naraigin. He then fixed his abode at | 


Creallagh, a plantation near ‘the Bay,’ as Brisbane 
Harbour was called. Here there was a saw-pit, 
which Rosa converted into a miniature theatre. The 


stage consisted of two logs with flat tops, and the 
puppets were flowers, forked sticks, and leaves from 


the ti-trees. Rosa always killed off her characters, 
and at the end of the play they were buried with 
seemly rites in a ‘ grave-yard’ adjacent to the saw- 
pit. 

From Brisbane the family once more removed to 
the bush. At Maroon—the name of the new station 
—they had few neighbours, chiefly men; and here 
the principal amusement seems to have been 
‘rubbish-spreeings.’ This was a dialect phrase 
signifying all sorts of domestic operations such as 
scouring milkpans, cleaning out a flour-bin, making 
war on cockroaches, papering the walls of the 
Bachelors’ Quarters with pictures from the Illus- 
trated London News, re-canvassing a ceiling, cutting 
up melons for jam, and so forth. The daughter- 
in-law of a marquis was indirectly responsible for 
this curious, but convenient expression. The spirited 
little lady revelled in the free, open, unconventional 
life of the bush, and one day made a bonfire of the 
sweepings of the backyard—old sardine tins, weeds 
and similar waste. Whilst she was thus occupied, 
a caller inquired for her and was informed by the 
servant that “‘my lady was having a spree among 
the rubbish.” On returning home, he quoted the 
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_ explanation, which in due course passed into common 
parlance. 
»And now it is time that we remembered that Mrs 
_Praed is a writer, and that her first attempts at 
authorship were made in the wilds of New South 
Wales. We have mentioned how Mr Prior taught 
his children to repeat Byron by the camp fire in 
their memorable ‘trek’ to Naraigin. At Maroon the 
girls recited Ossian in the corn-hut and derived 
immense pleasure from declaiming rhetorical passages 
in Lytton’s Last of the Barons—a_ performance 
sometimes brought to an abrupt conclusion by a 
_ volley of shelled cobs poured upon them by the boys. 
_ Seeing that they lived on the uttermost marge of 
civilization, it is extraordinary that they were so well 
supplied with books of every kind—poetry, fiction, 
_ history, biography, and travel. There were book- 
_ cases in the sitting room, and many loose volumes 
in the ‘ office,’ a room in the verandah where the 
men received their wages. The list of ‘ miscellanies’ 
comprised The Story of President Lincoln, Manon 
| Lescaut, Undine, The Sorrows of Werther, etc., bound 
_ up together; and Rosa and her sisters may have 
dipped sometimes into an ancient copy of Josephus. 
_ Moreover, every month magazines arrived from 
_ England. 
_ No work made a deeper impression on them than 
Mrs Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, the study of 
which suggested the production of a magazine 
_ modelled on that of the Bronté girls. Some of our 
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editors for the behoof of literary and artistic aspirants. 


From Mrs Praed’s account it is evident that the 


Maroon Magazine—so the young ladies named their 


‘ 
readers may have seen, and perhaps contributed to, 
amateur periodicals conducted by energetic girl- © 


miscellany—corresponded in every essential feature © 


with the periodicals before referred to. She states: 


“The title-page of the Maroon Magazine was — 


illuminated out of the family paint-box—in primitive 


colours, and the articles were written by each con- © 


tributor on shiny square sheets, of which there was 
always a stock in the store. The delicate pointed 
calligraphy on some of these is the same as that on 
those yellow-stained love-letters (her mother’s), and 
among them are certain verses which have a pathos 
of their own. Efforts are evident on the part of the 
elders to check the young fry’s tendency to poetry 


and fiction, by setting the example of severer studies, — 


but it was a case of jalap contained in jam. The 


dearest ambition of that small community was a — 
private printing-press, spoken of with bated breath, — 


alas ! never attained.’’ 


The inception of the magazine inspired the girls — 
with enthusiasm. Letters were dispatched to / 
eminent writers of both sexes, whose replies were — 
feverishly awaited, but they never came. At that — 
time Australia was a young colony and could not — 


boast of a large company of authors, but there 


was one gentleman—Mr Brunton Stephens—who ~ 
was known to the girls, and of whom they had 
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high hopes. By the banks of Tamrookun Creek} 


' “our poet” had composed his Convict Once, 


which the girls read in manuscript. They entreated 


_ Stephens to allow it to appear in the Maroon 


; Magazine, but he did not see fit to comply. 
'He sent it, instead, to London, where it was 


' published by an important firm and commended 


_ by the Saturday Review, a journal slow to praise 
' and capable of the most harrowing comments on 
_ books submitted to its notice. As the result Stephens 
rose in the estimation of his young friends, -most 
_ of whom, however, preferred the rhymes of the 
| Tamrookun Alphabet to his more imaginative efforts. 
' That “a prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country, and among his own people” was 
exemplified in the case of this poet, so far as the 
boys of the settlement were concerned. The fact 
that he sat by the lagoon reading Xenophon did 
not appeal to them. They thought he should 
have been running-in wild horses from _ the 
scrub. 

It is remarkable what strange people turned up in 
those remote corners of the earth. Mrs Praed 
presents us with quite a gallery of them, but we can 
only refer to one individual—an artist. One day 
there arrived at Maroon a sorry-looking old man, 
in torn and dirty clothes and worn-out boots, whe 
carried all his belongings in a blue blanket—fastened 

1 Tamrookun was the next station to Rosa’s first home, 
Bungroopin. 
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with a strap. In Australian phraseology he was _ 
“humping bluey ”—that is, travelling from place — 
to place on foot. He would have passed for a — 
common tramp but for this face, which bore unmis- — 
takeable signs of refinement. He had no money ~ 
to pay for his lodgings, and asked for work. Mr ~ 
Prior asked what he could do. The grey-haired — 
stranger replied that his last job was ring-barking— 
an employment usually reserved for blacks. The | 
settler’s heart was softened, and he received the old 
man into his house, where he was presently supplied — 
with rations. In the meantime he took up the 
children’s paint-box, and made a sketch of the old 
dairy, the gum-tree, and the water-cart. This was © 
such a creditable piece of work that he was treated 
as a privileged guest at the Quarters, and during a 
six weeks’ stay drew the head station and the moun- 
tains. He wanted also to re-touch the family 
pictures—the Madonna, the Disciples, and Old Time 
—but in the eyes of their possessors these were too 
sacred to be tampered with. 

Old Waddy was rigged up in a suit of clothes from 
the store, and with his hair and beard trimmed had ~ 
the appearance of an elderly gentleman whose 
manners were at once dignified and affable, and his 
smile most benign. Nothing leaked out as to his 
antecedents. He himself preserved a rigid silence 
on the subject, and it was impossible to conjecture 
what he had been, or how he had been reduced to 
his existing plight. 
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Mrs Praed has many more such stories, and what 


_ with her vivid word-painting of nature-scenes and a 
host of carefully selected and well-drawn illustrations, 
_ she has furnished a vision of her girlhood too precious 


to be forgotten. “In another twenty or thirty 
years,” she remarks, “ the youngest children of the 
early pioneers will have been gathered to their fathers ; 


~ and no old women will remain to prate of the Australia 


she knew when she was young.” The ‘prating’ 
has been done, and done so well, that we are more 
than content with the record so happily and success- 
fully provided in My Australian Girlhood. 
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UEEN Victoria was accustomed to say that ; 
her childhood had been a sad one. Her — 


Majesty’s statement must, of course, be © 
received as final, although her journals, begun in © 


her fourteenth year, do not exhibit a trace of de- 
jection. In this childish sadness we have an interest- 
ing link between Victoria and her great predecessor 
Elizabeth. The later Princess’s juvenile trials were 
doubtless light in comparison with the heavy sorrows 
of the daughter of Henry VIII, but they must have 
been real, and we shall probably not be wrong in 
connecting some of them with Sir John Conroy, 
Comptroller to her mother, the Duchess of Kent. 
Victoria cordially disliked that gentleman. Added 
to that was a great deal of unpleasant friction between 
the Duchess and William IV who bore no ill-will to 
his little niece, but was incensed at seeing her tact- 
lessly paraded, when his own popularity was on the 
wane. Had he possessed the powers of the Tudor 


SS 


sovereigns, it is possible that Victoria might have © 


been kept under lock and key as Elizabeth was. 

It may not be generally known that in 18380 it was 
proposed by influential members of Parliament that 
the Princess, when she came to the throne, should 
be under an obligation to assume the style of Eliza- 
beth II, her own name Victoria being judged to be 
un-English. Among those who favoured this sug- 
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gestion was Sir Walter Scott, who was presented to 
the Princess when she was nine years of age and 
assumed to be unaware that she would be one day 
Queen of England. The famous writer had his 
doubts on that point, but most likely they were 
unfounded, and, in any case, the knowledge had no 
effect upon her. Lord Albemarle, an intimate 
friend of the Royal family, remembered watching 
her, a little girl of extreme fairness, as she watered 
a child’s garden at Kensington. Agreeably with her 
occupation, the Princess wore a large straw hat, 
and a suit of white cotton, the only touch of colour 
being derived from the fichu round her neck. Here 
again we have a note of resemblance to the youthful 
Elizabeth, dressed in pure white with a total scorn 
of feminine ornaments. The parallel cannot be 
carried much farther, for although Queen Victoria 
was a well-educated, high-minded lady, the notions 
of the age were not those of the Renaissance time, 
when girls of the upper classes had free access to the 
treasures of learning, and many of them diligently 
improved the opportunities opened to them. 
Victoria’s mother, who brought her up, was the 
fourth daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Saalfeld, and married, as her first husband, the 
Prince of Leiningen-Dachburg-Hadenburg. After his 
death she became the wife, and in two years the 
widow, of the Duke of Kent, fourth son of George ITI. 
Victoria, their only child, was born on May 24, 1819. 
The Duchess herself was poor, but her brother, Prince 
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Leopold, made her a generous allowance and the 
British Parliament voted her an annuity, which was 
increased when Victoria’s accession to the throne 
became reasonably certain. 

Neither the Princess nor her mother can have 
experienced in an acute form the troubles and anxieties 
inseparable from straitened circumstances, but the 
Duchess was not in a position to keep up much state, 
and at Kensington, where she resided, devoted her- 
self almost exclusively to the training of her little 
daughter. Victoria’s fine character—like Washing- 
ton, she never told a lie—must have been due in a 
great measure to the watchful care of her excellent 
mother. As for her education, the Dean of Chester, 
who was appointed to superintend it, was not a man 
of the Ascham type, and the Princess’s lessons were 
decidedly humdrum—no doubt, quite up to the 
standard of the day, but not such as in these times 
we should consider adequate for one who was to be 
sovereign ruler of a mighty and civilized empire. It 
was deemed sufficient to teach her graceful accom- 
plishments, and in these she attained very fair pro- 
ficiency. Lord Esher may be right in declaring that 
her drawings and water-colour sketches have no high 
artistic merit, but she could execute creditable por- 
traits from memory, and that, we imagine, is a rare 
faculty. The ability to reproduce scenes and faces, 
if only with tolerable accuracy, is a valuable resource, 
and Victoria, who possessed this enviable gift, did 
not allow her talent to lie idle. Hundreds of drawings 
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remain to attest the delight with which she pursued 
this pleasant accomplishment. 

It was her mother who persuaded the Princess to 
keep a journal, which for the first five years was not 
like most journals, the most secret of writings, but 
open to the inspection of the Duchess and Victoria’s 
governess. Possibly on that account all reference 
to disagreeable topics was banned, so that the hated 
Sir John Conroy appears as a quite ordinary and 
inoffensive person ; and we look in vain for anything 
beyond the commonplace particulars of the Princess’s 
exterior life. ‘These we have in full measure. 

We have said that the journals were begun in 
Victoria’s fourteenth year, which on the whole seems 
soon enough, for it is seldom that a girl has any 
startling experiences before that age, or, should the 
opposite be true, has the requisite skill to describe 
them. In the case of Princess Victoria, it was evi- 
dently the intention of her guardians to shield her, 
as far as possible, from the remotest risk of harm 
or accident. When she walked abroad, she was 
attended by a gorgeously attired footman; and we 
read with amazement that down to the time of her 
accession she was not allowed to go downstairs 
without someone holding her hand. This extreme 
solicitude may lead us to conjecture that in early 
childhood she was prevented from paying visits to 
the country, such as she describes in her journals, 
but prior to their commencement she had been several 
times to Ramsgate and Broadstairs, had seen some- 
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thing of Bath and Malvern, and had passed a whole 
autumn at Norris Castle, in the Isle of Wight. Thus 
it was not a new life that opened for her on August 1, 
1832, when she set out from Kensington on one of 
those ‘ Royal Progresses ’ that gave such umbrage to 
the Sailor King. What was novel was that the 
Princess jotted down her observations and kept a 
record of her movements. 

There were practically no railways in those days, 
and needless to add, no motor cars. The journey 
was performed by coach, and among other items the 
Princess notes the changes of horses at Barnet and 
elsewhere. The ultimate destination of the Duchess 
of Kent and her young daughter was Wales, and their 
route lay through the Black Country in which “ there 
were coals about ” and “ the grass was quite blasted.” 
Wales was much better, and Victoria was fascinated 
with the beauty of Powis Castle with its “ little old 
windows jutting in and out.” At Baron Hill the 
Princess stayed with Sir Richard and Lady Bulkeley, 


and in her account of the visit dwells admiringly on 


her ladyship’s “‘ pretty little dressing-room.” She 
adds, ‘‘ We then went downstairs and took coffee, 
and the famous dog of Lady Williams, Cabriolle, 
played tricks.” 

These particulars are typical of myriads of others. 
It would be unreasonable to look for much descriptive 
power or a strong vein of serious reflection in a gil 
of thirteen, but the youthful Victoria had a quick 
eye for detail—a characteristic that distinguished 
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her as queen. Nothing, it has been said, escaped 
her notice. It must have been partly this habit of 
close observation that enabled her to draw from 
memory theatrical artists and effects—a practice 
dating from her fifteenth year. 

King William might be furious with the Duchess of 
Kent for keeping her daughter so much in the public 
eye, but he did his duty by giving a birthday ball in 
honour of his niece at St James’s Palace in 1833, and 
leading her in. The ball was opened by the Princess 
and her cousin, Prince George of Cambridge, after- 
ward for many years the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army. Victoria danced eight quadrilles and 
was “ very much amused.” 

In the following year, she developed a taste for 
Italian opera, which she never lost, although after 
her marriage, Prince Albert sought to impress upon 
her the superiority of German music. She was 
enraptured with Taglioni, who danced “as if she 
flew in the air, so gracefully, and lightly.” About 
this time also she gave many hours to that ethereal 
instrument, the harp. 

The year 1835 Victoria regarded as of special 
importance, for in that year she was confirmed. The 
rite was administered on the morning of July 380, at 
the Chapel Royal, the King and many distinguished 
persons being present. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr Howley—who, by the way, was the last 
of his order to wear an official wig—performed the 
whole of the service, which concluded with “a very 
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fine address composed by him expressly for the — 


occasion.” 

Although the Princess did not commit her inmost 
feelings to paper, it leaked out that she stood in much 
fear of the austere archbishop, who, however, 
preached a ‘“‘ very fine” sermon at her first com- 
munion on the following Sunday. 

Victoria was fast becoming a critic not only of 
sermons, but of books. Her uncle Leopold sent her 
a copy of Sully’s Memoirs, which were interesting 
because the author had been an eye-witness of the 
terrible massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day. But the 
Princess paid attention to the manner as well as the 
matter of his writings, and was pleased with their 
pure and amazingly modern style. Madame de 
Sévigné’s style she finds “ full of naiveté, cleverness 
and grace,” but Fanny Kemble’s excursion into 
authorship is not approved. The celebrated actress 
uses “many vulgar expressions,’ and her book is 
“‘ full of trash and nonsense ” and “ can only do her 
harm.’ Such judgments seem rather mature for a 
girl of sixteen and not improbably merely echo the 
opinions of her instructors—the Dean of Chester and 
the Baroness Lehzen. Victoria’s range of reading 
was pretty wide, but she had evidently no taste for 
very solid and learned works. It is difficult to re- 
strain a smile at the confession, “I have given up 
reading Smith’s Theology. It is more a book to 
refer to than to read all through.” Elizabeth had a 
stouter courage or a stronger digestion. 
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Going to the Ascot races, Victoria remarked among 
the horde of beggars, musicians and actors of all 
kinds a boy of fourteen, very poorly dressed, who 
recited part of Scott’s Marmion and some of 
Campbell’s poems “ with great feeling and talent.” 
This paragon was not the only urchin, met in a casual 
way, with whom her Royal Highness was unaffectedly 
bewitched. In the autumn of the year 1835 her 
mother the Duchess decided on another ‘ progress,’ 
and among the places visited was Ramsgate. In 
the harbour were a number of foreign vessels, in- 
cluding French fishing-boats; and lively scenes 
occurred on the pier. Victoria noticed in particular 
a little French fisher-boy, who had a round, rosy face, 
and was dressed in a loose, blue woollen jacket, huge 
boots reaching to his knees, and a red cap. He and 
another boy were playing with a pulley. The 
Duchess asked him what he was doing, and he 
answered innocently, “‘ Nous sommes @ jouer un peu.” 
She next asked where he came from. “ De Dunkerque” 
was his reply. The dialogue went on for some time, 
and, finally, the smiling French boy modestly begged 
fora sou. To his great delight he received sixpence. 

Early the following year the Royal visitors were 
still at Ramsgate, and Victoria, with the Baroness 
Lehzen, who had been her governess and was then 
lady-in-waiting, was again on the pier. The little 
French boys assailed them with cries for money, and 
the Baroness, finding that she could not get rid of 
them, threw them a shilling, “‘ Whereupon,” writes 
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the Princess, “ they all fell on the ground in one heap, 
scrambling after it.” They were quiet for a while, 
but the determined little fellows came again. At 
length they got something more and went away. 
Toward Michaelmas the Duchess and the Princess 
went to reside at Claremont, which had been formerly 
occupied by Victoria’s uncle, King Leopold, and 
remained his property. Hard by was a camp of 
gipsies, in whose welfare the Princess showed a vivid 
and quite extraordinary interest. According to her 
account, these people were as unlike as possible to 
the general run of mendicant, fortune-telling vaga- 
bonds, and she calls one old woman “* Aunt Sarah.” 
** How I do wish,” she writes, “‘ I could do something 
for their spiritual and mental benefit, and for the 
education of their children, and in particular for the 
poor little baby whom I have known from its birth.” 
Among the Princess’s drawings is a sketch of two 


gypsy women—one of them old and probably “ Aunt — 


Sarah.” 

In the course of this year (1836) the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha had come to England with his sons 
Ernest and Albert. These young princes were 
Victoria’s cousins, and she writes about them— 
especially Albert, whom she thought “ extremely 
handsome ’”—with cousinly enthusiasm. It was 
natural to Victoria to value good qualities of heart 
and head in those about her, and although she gave 
full rein to her affectionate esteem, there is no sign 


that she was irretrievably in love with Prince Albert, — 
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whom her uncle Leopold already designed for her 
husband. King William’s candidate was a younger 
son of the Prince of Orange, but Victoria did not 
care for him at all. 

The Princess’s journal for June, 1837, contains 
several allusions to the grave illness, ending in the 
death, of her uncle, the King, who, she remarks, was 
always kind to her, but “ odd, very odd.” Of course 
she was then perfectly aware that on his decease she 
would be queen, and it may be worth while to mention 
how the knowledge, long kept from her, was at last 
imparted. When the time came to enlighten her, 
the Baroness Lehzen inserted between the pages of 
an English history a family tree. This attracted the 
girl’s attention and she studied it carefully. Finally, 
she turned to her governess and exclaimed, “ Then 
I shall be queen ! ” 

During the last days of the King’s illness, when it 
was certain that he could not live, Victoria does 
not appear to have been at all excited. She passed 
her time much as usual, although her mother received 
no visitors and all the Princess’s lessons, except those 
of the Dean, were interrupted. She writes quite 
frankly, ““I rather regret my singing lesson.” On 
June 19, the royal patient was reported to be dying, 
and early the next morning he breathed his last. 
The manner in which Victoria received the momentous 
announcement is best described in her own words : 

“ Tuesday, 20th June.—I was awoke at six o’clock 
by mamma, who told me that the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury and Lord Conyngham were here and 
wished to see me. I got out of bed and went into 
my sitting-room (only in my dressing-gown) and 
alone, and saw them. Lord Conyngham (the Lord © 
Chamberlain) then acquainted me that my poor 
uncle, the King, was no more, and had expired at 
12 minutes p. 2 this morning, and consequently 
that I am Queen. Lord Conyngham knelt down 
and kissed my hand, at the same time delivering to 
me the official announcement of the poor King’s 
demise. The Archbishop then told me that the © 
Queen was desirous that he should come and tell me 
the details of the last moments of my poor, good 
uncle; he said that he had directed his mind to 
religion, and [he] had died in a perfectly happy, 
quiet state of mind. . . . Lord Conyngham, whom I 
charged to express my feelings of condolence and 
sorrow to the poor Queen, returned directly to 
Windsor. I then went to my room and dressed.” 

Then follow these truly admirable sentiments : 

** Since it has pleased Providence to place me in 
this station I shall do my utmost to fulfil my duty 
towards my country ; I am very young, and perhaps 
in many, but not in all things inexperienced, but I~ 
am sure that very few have more good will and more — 
real desire to do what is fit and right than I have.” — 

It is interesting, but scarcely surprising, to note the — 
utter change in Victoria’s journal after her accession. — 
Before that her life had been rather quiet, and she — 
had seen few or none of the great men of the day, — 
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but thenceforward she saw them all. The Prime 
Minister was then Lord Melbourne, one of the wisest 
and wittiest politicians of the age, and Victoria found 
him a delightful companion. Her journals teem 
with stories and anecdotes that she had heard from 
him; and she consulted him not only on affairs of 
state, but about little matters that concerned her- 
self alone. Thus, on one occasion she asked him 
whether she was like her uncle the Duke of Gloucester, 
because people, when they wished to make her angry, 
had been wont to insist on the resemblance. His 
lordship assured her that she and the Duke were not 
a bit alike. Once she told him that she was afraid 
he disliked the Germans because he was always 
laughing at them. Lord Melbourne replied, ‘“‘ I’ve a 
great opinion of their talents, but not of their beauty.” 
This was before the Queen became engaged to her 
cousin Albert, who, though a German, was certainly 
more than passable as to looks. 

The chief event of 1838 was the coronation. Lord 
Melbourne afterward remarked to her Majesty that 
he thought she had appeared rather pale, but he told 
her with tears in his eyes “ You did it all so well; 
excellent!” The Queen’s full description of the 
gorgeous ceremony takes in one touching incident in 
which she forgot her royal state in the quick rush of 
womanly sympathy. The crown had been placed 
on her head ; and, one by one, the lords spiritual and 
temporal advanced to do homage, when “ poor old 
Lord Rolle, who is eighty-two and dreadfully infirm, 
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in attempting to ascend the steps, fell and rolled 
quite down, but was not in the least hurt ; when he 
attempted to reascend them, I got up and advanced 
to the end of the steps, in order to prevent another 
fall.” 

Here we may well take leave of the gracious lady, — 
whose reign was not only the longest, but one of the 
best in the annals of the nation to whose happiness 
she was devoted. 
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CHAPTER XIV: Mare Louise 
Ethsabeth Vigée (Madame Le 
Brun) 


Veen readers cannot be expected to know 


the names of all the growing multitude of the 

sons and daughters of fame; still less can 
they be expected to range them in order of merit. It 
is not always wise to attempt this with any degree of 
nicety, but we ought at least to understand who are 
supreme in the realms of art and poetry and science. 
Tt will afford some idea of Madame Le Brun’s 
position as an artist if we cite an anecdote related in 
her memoirs. ‘‘ At London I saw many pictures by 
the renowned Reynolds; their colouring is excellent, 
resembling that of Titian, but they are mostly un- 
finished except as to the head. I, however, admired 
a ‘Child Samuel’ by him, whose completeness and 
colouring both pleased me. Reynolds was as modest 
as he was talented. When my portrait of M. de 
Calonne arrived at the London’ custom-house, 
Reynolds, who had been apprized of the fact, went 
to look at it. When the box was opened, he stood 
absorbed in the picture for a long space and praised 
it warmly. Thereupon some nincompoop exclaimed, 
‘That must be a fine portrait; Mme Le Brun was 
paid eighty thousand frances for it.? ‘I am sure,’ 
replied Reynolds, ‘I could not do it as well for a 
hundred thousand.’ ” (Strachey’s Translation.) 
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Madame Le Brun, who was born so long ago as 
1756 and lived to the year 1842, describes her child- 
hood as “‘ the symbol of her whole life.””> From the 
age of six to eleven she was at a boarding-school, 
and there she was perpetually decorating her copy- 
books and those of her schoolfellows with drawings 
of heads, some full-face, and others in profile. Even 
the walls of the dormitory were not sacred. To 
the annoyance of her mistresses Marie scrawled 
faces and landscapes on them with coloured chalks, 
and often had to expiate the fault by a penal diet of 
bread and water. Out-of-doors too she would trace 
on the ground what figures might suggest themselves 
to her restless fancy. When she was about seven or 
eight, she drew by lamplight a picture of an old man 
with a beard. Her father saw it and exclaimed de- 
lightedly, “* You will be a painter, child, if ever there 
was one.” Marie kept that picture of promise till, 
in her old age, she began the story of her life. 

She was a delicate girl, and from time to time her 
parents fetched her to spend a few days with them 
—always an agreeable change. Her father, Louis 
Vigée, was an extremely clever man, some of whose 
pastel drawings, in his daughter’s opinion, could not 
have been beaten by Latour, and he indulgently 
allowed her to do heads with his crayons from 
morning to night. His devotion to art made him 
absent-minded ; and one day, when he had dressed 
for dinner and already left the house, he suddenly 
recollected a picture he had begun and could not 
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resist the impulse to return and put more touches 
to it. Replacing his wig by a night-cap, he worked 
for some time at his easel, and having satisfied him- 
self, sallied forth in his incongruous attire—night-cap, 
gilt-frogged coat, sword, etc. Fortunately he had not 
gone far before he was stopped by a neighbour and 
thus saved from making an exhibition of himself 
to the whole town. 

M. Vigée was fond of entertaining artists and men 
of letters, and Doyen, the historical painter, was a 
frequent visitor to the house. Marie had a great 
liking for this talented man, and listened with rapt 
attention as he poured forth an incessant flow of 
talk on topics of art. Another friend of theirs was 
the gay Poinsenet who was remarkably gullible and 
an easy victim of practical jokes. Thus he was told 
that in the royal household there was a certain office 
known as the King’s Screen, and by way of qualifying 
for it he was induced to stand before a blazing fire 
till the calves of his legs were nearly roasted. He 
began to move away, but was warned not to do so, 
since his only chance of securing the post was by 
becoming used to intense heat. In spite of his 
credulity Poinsenet was no fool. He was a drama- 
tist, and won success with three plays all acted for 
the first time on a single night. Madame Le Brun 
speaks of this feat as unparalleled, as probably 
it is. One more guest may be mentioned—the poet- 
painter Davesnes, who excelled more as a wit than 
as either a poet or a painter. 
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Suppers at her father’s were merry functions and 
thoroughly enjoyed by Marie, although she was 
obliged to leave the table before dessert. From 
her bedroom she could hear the laughter and the 
songs, which, she owns, were beyond her com- 
prehension. Still, she entered into the spirit of 
the festivities, which brightened her holidays in no 
small measure. At eleven she made her first com- 
munion, and then left boarding-school for ever. 

It was a great satisfaction to the girl to be per- 
manently with her father and mother and eight-year- 
old brother, a lively, quick-witted, and handsome 
little fellow. In none of these respects did she 
approach him. Referring to her appearance at this 
time she remarks : 

*“I was very plain. I had an enormous forehead 
and eyes far too deep-set; my nose was the only 
good feature of my pale, skinny face. Besides, I 
was growing so fast that I could not hold myself 
straight, and I bent like a willow. These defects 
were the despair of my mother.” 

Madame Vigée, who made an idol of the boy, was 
very hard on Marie, whereas her father was kind 
and affectionate to her, and the girl cherished his 
memory as that of a saint. He was not spared to 
her long. After she had been at home one happy 
year, he was seized with an illness, which in two 
months carried him off. At their father’s wish the 
two weeping children were led to his bedside, and 
it shocked them to find him, whose face had always 
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expressed so much animation, wan and weary. 
They took his cold hand in theirs, and covered it 
with kisses, while, by a last effort, he sat up and 
blessed them. 

Madame Vigée though sometimes harsh, was a 
good religious woman, and her husband had been 
devoted to her. She was strict as to ‘ devotional 
observances’; and she and her daughter regularly 
attended mass, and were seldom absent from the 
other services of the church. Lent, in particular, 
was kept with inflexible austerity. It must not be 
supposed that Marie rebelled against this training. 
She was a pious little creature, extremely fond of 
church music, and often the plaintive strains of the 
organ brought tears to her eyes. 

The girl felt her father’s death terribly, and her 
crayons were neglected until Doyen, the dead 
man’s greatest friend, prevailed on her to return to 
her loved occupation, which from that time became 
her chief distraction. She now began to paint from 
nature, and made a number of portraits in oils and 
pastels. Her evenings were often passed in the 
company of a bosom-friend, a Mlle Boquet, whose 
father kept a bric-a-brac shop in the Rue Saint Denis. 
The Vigées lodged in the Rue de Cléry, quite a long 
distance away, and Marie was never permitted to pay 
these visits alone. Mlle Boquet shared her artistic 
tastes, and the two girls were accustomed to work by 
lamplight. They took lessons from M. Briard, whose 
rooms were in the Louvre. Here they would remain 
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most of the day, each of them bringing a little 
dinner, which was carried by a nurse in a basket. 
Briard did not shine as a painter, but he could draw 
magnificently. 

At this time Mlle Boquet was fifteen and Marie 
a year younger. The latter had greatly improved 
in looks, and she and her friend were rival beauties. 
The tradesman’s daughter had undeniable gifts, 
but they were not to be compared with those of our 
heroine, whose astonishing progress soon caused her 
to be talked of. The famous painter, Joseph Vernet, 
heard of her and helped her with advice, whilst her 
mind was enriched by the intellectual conversation 
of the Abbé Arnault, who loved all the arts. The 
Abbé admired Gluck, and finding that his young 
friend had a passion for music, introduced her to 
the composer. But that was later. For the present 
her mother tried to console her by taking her to 
the picture gallery at the Luxembourg, which then 
contained several of Rubens’ masterpieces, since 
removed to the Louvre. They gained admission also 
to some rich private collections, the best being that 
at the Palais Royal with its store of old Italian 
masters. It was a splendid education for Marie, 
who was soon at work copying pictures by Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Greuze. The 
heads of girls by the last-mentioned artist, with their 
delicate flesh tints, proved invaluable as models. 

She was now earning a good sum of money by por- 
trait-painting, but not enough to support the family, 
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which had been left without a penny. Her brother 
had to be clothed and educated, and the only escape 
from the difficulty was for Mme Vigée, who was still 
a handsome woman, to marry again. She therefore 
accepted the offer of a rich jeweller, who turned out 
a dreadful miser. He cut down expenses to the 
lowest possible figure, just sufficient for the barest 
necessaries, and Marie, for the sake of peace, sur- 
rendered to him all her earnings. Vernet was ex- 
asperated when she told him of it, and advised her 
to pay her stepfather a stated sum, and keep the 
rest herself. Marie, however, thought of her mother 
who was at the man’s mercy. What made her dis- 
like him more than anything was that he annexed 
her father’s wardrobe, and went about in the dead 
man’s clothes. 

The jeweller took the family to his house in the 
Rue Saint Honoré, the windows of which overlooked 
the terrace of the Palais Royal. There the Duchess 
of Chartres might often be observed walking with 
her ladies in the garden, and from time to time she 
cast friendly glances at the girl-artist. Just then 
Marie completed a portrait of her mother which 
attracted unusual attention; and, perhaps as the 
consequence of this success, the Duchess sent for 
her, and not only commissioned a portrait of herself, 
but recommended her to other distinguished per- 
sonages. Ere long Marie received a visit from the 
Countess de Brionne and her beautiful daughter, the 
Princess de Lorraine; and all the fine ladies of 
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the court and the Faubourg Saint Germain began 
to follow suit 

Marie’s fortune was made. Wherever she found 
herself—whether in the streets or at the theatre— 
people stared at her partly because of her talent, 
and partly on account of her pretty face. Mlle 
Boquet was also a great beauty, and when the com- 
panions strolled through the leafy avenue of the 
Palais Royal their appearance produced quite a 
sensation. | 

At the age of nineteen Marie’s friend was attacked 
by small-pox, but does not appear to have been 
permanently disfigured. On her marriage with M. 
Filleul the Queen appointed her Gatekeeper of the 
Castle of La Muette, and she then gave up painting. 
It is sad to relate that Mlle Filleul and her acquain- 
tance, Mme Chalgrin, a daughter of Joseph Vernet, 
were victims of the Terror. The wedding of Mlle 
Filleul at the Castle had been a very quiet affair, 
but the Jacobins declared that the ladies had wasted 
the candles of the nation, and on this flimsy pretext 
they were arrested and guillotined. 

There were few portents of such infamous cruelties 
when Madame Le Brun was young, although her 
father, on returning from a philosopher’s dinner, 
had observed with singular prescience, “All I 
have heard to-night makes me believe that the world 
will soon be turned upside down.” For the time 
being the sky was serene. The aristocrats had no 
idea that their privileges were to be taken from them, 
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and their lives forfeited. The artist’s recollections 
include the following : 

* At a certain spot where the Café Ture now 
stands, a spectacle was to be seen, which many a time 
made me burst into loud laughter. It was a long 
row of old women belonging to the Marais quarter, 
sitting gravely on chairs, their faces so thickly 
rouged that they looked precisely like dolls. As 
at that date the right to wear rouge was conceded 
only to women of high rank, these worthy ladies 
thought they must take advantage of the privilege 
to the full limit.” 

From the age of fifteen Marie was a welcome guest 
in the best circles. Occasionally she used to dine at 
the Princess Rohan-Rochefort’s, where she met the 
fascinating Duke of Lauzun; sometimes she fore- 
gathered with people of talent at the house of a 
distinguished sculptor, M. le Moine. 

Marie was not absent-minded like her father, but 
her conduct on one occasion curiously resembles his 
vagary recorded on a former page. Being engaged to 
dine with the Princess Rohan-Rochefort, she had 
dressed and was about to enter her carriage, when she 
_ felt impelled to look at a portrait begun that very 
morning. Arrayed in a white satin gown, which 
she had put on for the first time, she sat down on a 
chair over against the easel, quite failing to notice 
her palette, which lay on the chair. The condition 
of her dress may be imagined. There was no going 
out for her that day; and the accident made her 
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resolve to accept no more invitations except to 
supper. 

Madame Le Brun married when she was twenty. 
She had no love for the bridegroom and no aspiration 
for matrimony. Her mother, however, believing Le 
Brun to be wealthy had urged her to accept him. In 
reality he was an incorrigible spendthrift and gambler, 
and squandered all his wife’s gains. When she 
quitted France in 1789, she estimated that she had 
earned a million francs, but her income at the time 
did not amount totwenty. Nearly all her gains and 
also Le Brun’s own fortune, had been swallowed up 


by his extravagance. Not unnaturally she separated 


from him, and devoted herself to her daughter, whom 
she painted more than once—alone or with herself. 
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CHAPTER XV: Jsabella Bird 
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RS Bishop had won a reputation as a 
M. traveller and writer before her marriage, 

and perhaps to future generations she will 
be known principally by her maiden name, Isabella 
Bird. The title of her Life by Mrs Anna M. Stoddart 
gives the two names exactly as they appear above. 
Isabella Bird was one of the first of women to dis- 
tinguish herself in the field of travel. Miss Kingsley 
and others have shown wonderful courage and enter- 
prise since our heroine broke through the antique 
tradition which confined the movements of gently 
nurtured ladies within the borders of civilization; but 
in the extent and variety of her journeys the late 
Mrs Bishop is, probably, still without a rival. Her 
particular domain was the Far East, but she may 
claim to have visited four out of the five continents 
of the world, penetrating such regions as Armenia, 
where the bloodthirsty Kurds were maltreating the 
unhappy Christians and burning their houses; and 
later camping in Morocco, which she describes as 
‘the worst country I have ever been in ”—a country 
where ‘“‘the oppression and cruelty are hellish—no 
one is safe.” 

Isabella Lucy Bird was born at Boroughbridge 
Hall on October 15, 1831. Boroughbridge is in 
Yorkshire, and its Hall, a fine old Elizabethan 
building, was the property of Isabella’s grandmother, 
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Mrs Lawson. Her mother, Dora Lawson, had married 
in 1830 the new curate, the Rev. Edward Bird, who 
had recently taken orders at the unusually late age 
of thirty-eight. Before that he had been a lawyer 
in Calcutta, where he had lost a wife and child and 
had broken down in health. He was now beginning 
life again. 

Karly in 1832 Mr Bird removed to Maidenhead in 
Berkshire. There he overtaxed his strength, and two 
years later we find him with his wife and little 
daughter at Tattenhall in Cheshire, where he was to 
remain for the next eight years as rector of the parish. 
He owed this rapid, but not unmerited, promotion 
to his cousin, Dr Bird Sumner, then Bishop of 
Chester, and afterward Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Chester was seven miles from Tattenhall; and it is 
a curious circumstance that three miles of the road 
were paved, no doubt with pebble stones. The 
Tattenhall-Chester causeway, it is said, “ was not 
pleasant for either walking, driving, or riding”; and 
we can quite believe it. Isabella, however, when not 
much more than four years old, was constantly on 
it, walking or riding. She was a delicate little 
creature with a white face, and the words often rose 
to her lips, ‘‘ I am very tired.”” It was deemed wise 
that she should spend many hours of the day in the 
open air, and the doctor advised her father to seat her 
on a cushion in front of his saddle when he made the 
round of his parish. Later, she rode one of the 
carriage-horses, while Mr Bird rode the other. 
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Isabella’s riding-habit was not of a fashionable cut 
or material. It was, in fact, a smock-frock, almost 
as coarse as an ordinary carter’s. However she was 
probably not afflicted with false shame, and her rides 
were not only enjoyable, but, in the truest sense, an 
education, as her father drew her attention to every 
detail of country life—the different crops, the dairies, 
the press-houses, etc.—and made sure she understood 
the lessons he imparted to her. To her father’s 
“conversational questioning upon everything ”’ she 
attributed her remarkable gift of observation. “ If 
we rode, he made me tell him all about the crops 
in such-and-such fields—whether a water-wheel were 
under-shot or over-shot, how each gate we passed 
through was hung, about animals seen and parish- 
‘loners met.” 

Mr Bird was an accomplished botanist, and his 
daughter not only learnt the names of wayside and 
meadow flowers, but became devotedly fond of the 
objects themselves. This love apparently extended 
to garden flowers and was the direct cause of her only 
recorded act of disobedience. When she was about 
five, she was considered, one Sunday, not well 
enough to attend church, and her mother left her 
wrapped up in bed with strict orders not to get up 
until the family returned. As she lay all alone in 
the house, her thoughts wandered off to a bed of 
crimson and golden ranunculi out on the damp lawn, 
and she could not resist the temptation of throwing 
off her coverings, and making her way with bare feet, 
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via the drawing-room window, to the beautiful bright 
flower-bed, where she counted, caressed, and kissed 
her favourites, and then, like a guilty thing, fled 
back to her room. She did not think it proper to 
confess her crime to her mother, who would naturally 
have been much shocked and distressed, nor do we 
read of any ill effects of the escapade such as might 
demand explanation. 

If Miss Bird’s forte had been romance, she might 
have found use for some uncanny occurrences, part 
of which she witnessed. Not far from Tattenhall 
was a hill that bore the fear-inspiring name of Raw- 
head. It was a name not unsuited to the place as 
the hill was honeycombed with caves, the abode of 
certain outlaws. Robberies and burglaries were 
alarmingly frequent, and the Rawhead gang was 
of course suspected of planning and carrying out 
these attacks upon property, but the strange fact 
was that, when the caves were searched no trace of 
the robberies was discovered in them. So the 
depredations went on unchecked until one midnight 
lights were seen and voices heard in the churchyard. 
The superstitious villagers concluded that the spot 
was haunted, and so the magistrates thought, but 
not by ghosts. On breaking into the precincts with 
armed constables at ‘the witching hour of night,’ 
they surprised the Rawhead fraternity in the act of 
bestowing plunder in a grave, of which they had 
raised the slab. It turned out that they had as a 
confederate an old woman who lived in a cottage near 
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the churchyard, and she had advised them as to the 
tomb which would best serve their purpose. For 
their evil deeds the robbers and desecrators were 
tried, convicted, and transported. Isabella and a 
small playmate were taken by a nurse to the church- 
yard (probably the next-day) and stood hand-in-hand, 
watching the disinterment of the silver-plate and 
jewellery. Eager and excited, they followed the 
entire operation from the moment the slab was lifted 
till the last teaspoon was drawn from its place of 
concealment. 

Isabella gave early proof of acuteness—a quality 
in young children that is sometimes rather discon- 
certing to older people. So a certain political 
candidate found. In the course of a canvass at 
Tattenhall he dwelt admiringly on the pretty looks 
of Isabella’s younger sister, Henrietta. Our heroine, 
who was about five or six, divined the hidden motive 
of the gentleman’s rapture, and marching up to him, 
asked with painful distinctness, “ Sir Malpas de Grey 
Tatton Egerton, did you tell my father my sister 
was so pretty because you wanted his vote ? ” 

The girls’ only governess seems to have been their 
mother, who had the happy knack of making lessons 
interesting. ‘“‘ No one,” said Miss Bird afterwards, 
“can teach now as my mother taught. We should 
never have liked an ordinary teacher.” As soon 
as Isabella learnt to read, she undertook, to a great 
extent, her own education. The family dined in the 
middle of the day, and once, at about that time, the 
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girl] was reported missing. Mistress and maids set 
off to look for her, and after inspecting more likely 
places, made their way to the stable, where they 
found Miss Isabella seated in the manger and en- 
grossed with Alison’s French Revolution—not quite 
the kind of book that might have been expected to 
enthrall a child of seven. But our heroine cherished 
a@ sovereign contempt for the feeble stories often 
deemed good enough for young readers, and, when 
she was not immersed in Old Testament history, 
loved to make herself acquainted with records of more 
recent events and all that the newspapers revealed 
of the stirring incidents of her own time. 

Every year the rector of Tattenhall and his family 
passed a month in the summer with old Mr and Mrs 
Bird at Taplow Hill, in Berkshire. There the two 
girls enjoyed the society of a swarm of young cousins, 
with whom they played under the mulberry tree on 
the lawn, and rode and raced in the open country. 
In the evenings all, from the grandfather and grand- 
mother downward met in the handsome drawing- 
room, where someone read aloud or the party joined 
in singing The Pilgrim Fathers, The Curfew Bell, 
The Captive Knight, or one of Balfe’s or Bishop’s 
melodies. 

There was a touch of feudalism in the celebration 
of family prayers. The outdoor and indoor servants 
trooped in, and sat in a line, whilst the aged Squire 
read the lessons and one of Thornton’s Family 
Prayers. Having risen from his knees, the good old 
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gentleman bowed to his dependants, who made their 
curtseys and obeisances to him, as they filed past. 
The ceremony seems to have been not unusual in 
old-fashioned country-houses; at any rate, Miss 
Kemble mentions another instance, not indeed 
without some surprise. 

At Taplow Hill the ladies denied themselves sugar 
in their tea, because the sugar plantations in the West 
Indies were kept up by slave labour. It was a real 
deprivation to them, and yet, when the slaves had 
been set free, they still continued to decline the 
luxury with daily laments at their unnecessary 
sufferings! Isabella’s maiden-aunts wore spectacles, 
which made them look sterner than they actually 
were. In some ways they were foolishly strict, and 
helped to spoil Isabella’s annual holiday by insisting 
on her standing all through the long Sunday services 
The girl was troubled with spinal weakness, of which 
she was never rid, so that in her case this needless 
requirement was doubly cruel. 

When Isabella had reached the age of eleven, her 
father removed from his quiet country living and 
took charge of the parish of St Thomas’s, Birmingham. 
It must have been a great wrench for the family— 
most of all, perhaps, for Mr Bird, who gave up his 
pleasant home in consequence of serious disagree- 
ments with his parishioners. He had felt it his duty to 
lift up his voice against systematic Sabbath-breaking 
—not that he objected to the cows being milked or 
any other necessary work being done on Sundays, 
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but the farmers went much further, and while 
abstaining from field labour were busily employed 
in the dairies and presses. Mr Bird’s protests made 
him unpopular, and the church was almost forsaken. 

At Birmingham things were no better, and the 
conscientious clergyman was pelted with stones and 
mud for his efforts in putting down Sunday trading. 

Isabella now began to be of some use to her father 
in church matters. She formed and trained a choir, 
and was never known to be absent from the weekly 
practices. This is rather surprising, as Miss Bird 
had no ear for music, but singing and playing were 
parts of the educational routine, and Isabella gave 
the raw choir the benefit of her acquirements such 
as they were. England was a far less musical country 
then than itisnow. At one time it was quite common 
to meet with people who could not hum a simple tune 
and either remained mute or produced horrible dis- 
cords in their attempts at psalmody. 

In 1848 Mr Bird was presented to the living of 
Wyton in Huntingdonshire; and about the same 
time Isabella, now sixteen years of age, tried her 
hand at authorship. She was intensely interested in 
the controversy concerning Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, and strongly opposed to the Anti-Corn Law 
League. She wrote an essay, printed the following 
year in Huntingdon for private circulation, and now, 
of course, rare. Miss Stoddart supplies an inter- 
esting account of this production which was suggested 
perhaps, by Addison’s Vision of Justice. “ A copy 
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of the little pamphlet has come into my hands. It is 
a quaint invective against Cobden and Bright, and 
is remarkable as coming from the pen of a child; 
it takes the allegorical form of a trial before Chief 
Justice Common Sense, Baron Public Opinion, and 
a special jury, in which the prisoners Weather- 
cock and Parvenu were defended by Mr Humbug 
and Mr Mock-Philanthropist, while Messrs Upright 
and Eloquence appeared for the prosecution. The 
charges were on four counts—agitation, dissemination 
of poison, uttering lies and false promises, and des- 
troying the agricultural interest and with it the 
national prosperity of England; and the prisoners, 
being eventually found guilty, were condemned to 
be removed to the penal settlement of Public Detes- 
tation for fifteen years, and afterwards to be trans- 
ported to the uninhabited Island of Oblivion for the 
term of their natural lives! ‘ And,’ concluded the 
Judge, ‘I earnestly hope that in the solitude which 
will be afforded you, you may learn to repent of your 
crimes, though you cannot repair the consequences 
which they have entailed upon your country !’” 
With the exception of a stay at Eastbourne, 
Isabella’s travels up to this date do not appear to 
have extended beyond the neighbourhoods of her 
successive homes, but as she approached woman- 
hood her horizon was enlarged by a visit to Scotland. 
Unconsciously she was pluming her feathers for much 
longer flights, but about the same time her chronic 
weakness became more pronounced and an operation 
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was performed for the removal of a fibrous tumour 
from her back. To any ordinary girl physical 
infirmity would have been a disqualification for wide 
travel, but Isabella Bird was one of those rare spirits 
who can soar above limitations that would spell 
for less heroic beings life-long occupation of an 
invalid’s couch and helpless dependence on the 
sympathetic attentions of relatives and kind friends. 
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NE of the best-known liitérateurs in the 
() middle of the last century was Dr Charles 

Mackay, author of the songs The Good 
Time Coming and Cheer, Boys, Cheer. Dr Mackay 
had three sons and one daughter of his own, but he 
was good enough to adopt a baby girl, only three 
months old, whom he called “‘ the Rosebud.” That 
baby girl was Marie Corelli. 

Like most children reared in a religious household 
‘“*the Rosebud ” was interested in angels. She not 
only believed, as all Christians must do, that there 
were such beings, but that they were near, especially 
when she was asleep in her small cot. Once she 
awoke, and not seeing, as she expected, an angel 
in the room, told the doctor of her trouble. ‘‘ Never 
mind, dearie!”’’ he replied, comfortingly. ‘It is 
there, you may be sure; and you will certainly see 
it some day.” 

The little creature passed whole days in her foster- 
father’s study, and seemed to be infected with its 
learned atmosphere. For a child of her years she 
was perhaps too thoughtful, too much given to 
musing on abstract questions. That, at any rate, 
was the opinion of the governesses who were engaged 
to train her, and found her particularly drawn to 
religious matters. One of these ladies told her, 
** Little girls must be good and try to please God.” 
The child had already made up her mind about that. 
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“Why, of course,” she answered, “‘ everybody and 
everything must try to please God ; else where would 
be the use of living at all ?” 

Marie Corelli grew up without friends of her own 
age, just like John Ruskin and Queen Victoria. 
Mr Coates reminds us that her Majesty often 
referred to her early lack of companionship with 
regret, and we think the verdict of most people will 
be that a girl or a boy who is cut off from competition 
in studies and rivalry in games is at a grave dis- 
advantage, and must lose a great deal of the zest of 
life. Marie, however, had her pleasures. When she 
had done her lessons she turned to her flowers or 
listened to her guardian’s vivid and entertaining 
stories of eminent friends, Dickens and Thackeray, 
Sir Edwin Landseer and Douglas Jerrold, and many 
more, till she almost felt she had been in the company 
of those immortals. Before she was ten she had 
perused many of their writings; and should she 
come to a passage beyond her comprehension, there 
was always at hand her kind, wise friend to smooth 
away the difficulty. Mackay was a_ staunch 
champion of the poor and oppressed, and through 
him, Marie became deeply interested in the lot of the 
toilers. She shared, in fact, all his tastes such as 
those for general history and poetry, read his com- 
positions, and steeped herself in the works of more 
imaginative bards, Shakespeare and Scott, and Keats. 
All this, however, did not wean her from the Bible, 
and more particularly, the New Testament, which 
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she loved above all other books. Another resource 
was music in its twofold form—vocal and instru- 
mental; Marie was enraptured with the poetry of 
sound. 

Although the novelist’s childhood was out of the 
ordinary, it cannot be styled in any way sad—Mr 
Coates, indeed, speaks of her “‘ sweet home-life.” 
At length there came a break; Marie was sent to a 
convent-school in France. The change was no doubt 
very considerable, but Marie found herself in congenial 
surroundings; and one outcome of her stay in this 
nursery of religion, combined with her meditations 
on the New Testament, was the thought of found- 
ing an order of Christian ‘ workers,’ by which we 
understand Mr Coates to mean people occupied with 
everyday work—artisans and so forth. Nothing 
ever came of this idea. 

In the convent-chapel was a grand organ, which 
proved a wonderful attraction to the English girl. 
When play-time arrived and the other pupils rushed 
off to croquet and tennis, Marie would steal away 
to the chapel, and there sit, sometimes for hours, 
playing religious airs and improvising on the organ. 
Evidence of her attachment to the king of instru- 
ments appears in several of her novels, but her skill 
was not confined to the organ. At the convent she 
learnt also the piano and mandolin; and her singing 
was, and is, singularly graceful and effective. Re- 
cognizing her talents, Dr Mackay fully intended that 
she should adopt the musical profession, and her 
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studies abroad were specially directed to that end. 
It is more than likely that had she chosen, she might 
have won a reputation as a singer or instrumentalist, 
or both. 

Marie panted to make a name for herself in the 
world, and during the vacations wrote the score of 
an opera called Ginevra da Siena. She composed, 
too, short poems, on which Dr Mackay was able to 
bestow high praise, and three of her sonnets, written 
when she was quite young on Shakesperean themes, 
were so well liked by Mr Clement Scott that he 
published them in The Theatre. 

It would have been better for Marie if she had 
tempered this mental activity by participation in 
healthful games, for which she seems to have had 
no inclination. As it was, incessant brain-work so 
told upon her strength that she was obliged to go 
back to England for rest. She never returned to 
the convent, partly because Dr Mackay was growing 
old and feeble, and needed her as a companion. 
Though she did not abandon her musical studies, 
she had to give up half the day to consoling her 
guardian, to whom she read, played, and sang. 
The rest of her time she spent mainly in writing, 
and at last all her hours of work were devoted to 
literature. 

Those who know anything of the thorny path of 
authorship will learn without surprise that her first 
story was declined with thanks, but although Miss 
Corelli has always been sensitive to criticism (which, 
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in her case, has amounted to persecution) her hopes 
were not extinguished by this disconcerting incident, 
and she began to form various prospects, one of them 
exceptionally ambitious. During her convalescence, 
when she was not allowed to do more than lie still 
and meditate, she conceived the rough outlines of a 
story founded on her recent experiences, the original 
title of which was Lifted Up. When it was published 
by Mr Bentley in 1886, it bore another name— 
The Romance of Two Worlds—suggested by Dr 
Mackay. The novel was in the greatest danger of 
rejection. The readers of the firm—there seem to 
have been several—were unanimous in condemning 
it, but Mr George Bentley thought he would like 
to read the MS. himself. Happily for the girl- 
authoress, he arrived at a favourable conclusion on 
its merits, and agreed to bring it out. 

Readers and publishers even with the widest ex- 
perience, cannot always forecast the fate of a publi- 
cation, especially when the author is new and un- 
known. We are not inclined, therefore, to find fault 
with the readers who were for sending back Marie’s 
first important attempt; at the same time it was 
fortunate for all concerned that their counsels did 
not prevail. Dr Mackay had been smitten with 
paralysis, and the young girl had to strike out for 
herself. Her musical education had been stopped 
as too expensive, and in that direction her prospects 
seemed blank, whilst anonymous articles for news- 
papers.and magazines, even when accepted, can have 
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been little more than a ‘ crutch.’ What made matters 
worse was that Dr Mackay was not the only member 
of the household unable to provide for himself. His 
son Eric, a highly gifted man, was a burden on the 
family exchequer, not because he was an invalid, 
but, partly from lack of business aptitude, and 
partly, it would really seem, from persistent bad 
luck. 

We do not propose to follow Miss Corelli’s literary 
career further than we have already gone, but her 
early friendships—one, especially—demand attention. 
After quitting the convent she contracted a close 
intimacy with Miss Bertha Vyver, daughter of 
the Countess Vyver who had been a conspicuous 
figure in the court circle of Napoleon III. Miss 
Vyver was received by Dr Mackay as his ‘ second 
daughter,’ and ever since the ladies have remained 
inseparable. ‘ 

Another friend was the gentleman before named. 
George Eric Mackay, the doctor’s second son, after 
a chequered life passed mostly in Italy, returned to 
his father’s home dejected and penniless. Eric had 
made many experiments in literature and journalism, 
but, try as he might, it seemed that he could not 
succeed. Probably a poetic temperament had some- 
thing to do with his repeated failures. Proof of 
his bent is afforded by his Songs of Life and Death, 
published in 1864 and dedicated to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, but although we have heard it said 
that nothing confers such a standing on a journalist 
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as good verse, to obtain remuneration for his poetry 
is one of the hardest tasks a man can set himself. 
The Songs of Life and Death did not pay. 

Marie took a warm interest in the blighted poet, 
whom she sought to reinvigorate, and the following 
letter from him to her shows that he did not under- 
value her kindness : 

**I am happier than I have been since boyhood, 
for I have a little sister again, and that little sister— 
the best and the brightest in the world—does every- 
thing for me. But how far short of your ambition 
for me must I fall !—for you have already done so 
much in your short life—you, a child, and I, alas! 
@ man growing old.” 

Eric Mackay set out again on the old weary, 
disappointing round, writing a book that was pub- 
lished at the cost of friends and brought in little or 
nothing, writing plays that managers hastened to 
throw back at him. But he did not quite restrict 
himself to his pen. Surely the strangest conception 
of a career that ever presented itself to a person of 
his years was that of emulating Sarasate, the famous 
violinist. Apparently it struck Mackay that because 
Sarasate made a princely income out of his fiddle, he 
himself, though no fiddler at all, might in time do 
wonders with the instrument. His kind ‘step- 
sister’ purchased, by instalments, a good violin 
for the beginner, but he was never able to play it. 
If there is any instrument that should be learnt early 
in life, it is the violin. Some one should have told 
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Eric or Marie that chilling fact, and nipped the 
foolish enterprise in the bud. 

Still, something came of the speculation, since it 
suggested to Eric the writing of Love Letters of a 
Violinist—a work which brought him into fame. 
Miss Corelli found the money to meet the expense of 
publication, and the book attracted wide notice, all 
the more perhaps because the poems were anonymous. 
But, like everything else undertaken by poor Eric 
Mackay, the Love Letters did not help him to live. 
The rewards of literature are very unequal. Marie 
Corelli, to judge from the certified sales of her novels, 
must have been nearly as rich as she was certainly 
famous, but fiction pays—sometimes; poetry, seldom. 
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